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Nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign 
nations be laid to promote or foster any branch of industry. [Con- 
STITUTION OF THE “ CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA,” ART.L., 
SECTION 8. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE Senate’s Tariff bill continues to command the attention of 
both parties in and outside Congress. To us it seems to war- 
rant Mr. Sherman’s commendation as one of the best revenue 
measures that has been proposed in Congress for many years. 
Especially admirable is the substitution of specific for ad valorem 
duties, which both furnish better protection to American industry, 
and put a stop to very much of the evasion of the laws which has 
characterized our custom-house administration ever since 1846. 
The Tariff of 1842 was specific throughout, as is the English Tar- 
iff. Even Mr. Calhoun resisted the shift from that to ad valorem 
duties in 1846, saying it would be fairer to our manufacturers to 
adopt the sliding-scale method, by which the duty would rise when 
the price fell, and vice versa. But our Free Traders generally 
have preferred ad valorem duties, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, or to their friends, the importers, whose support 
keeps several of the organs of that policy alive. There have been 
exceptions among them, and the President is one of these, as was 
Secretary Manning. It will be remembered that not long after 
the opening of his administration Mr. Cleveland took up this 
question of the prevention of custom-house frauds, and that Mr. 
Manning proposed the conversion of our Tariff rates from ad va- 
lorem to specific. Unfortunately he connected this proposal with 
another for a general revision of rates with a view to a general 
reduction. This at once discredited his proposal with the repre- 
sentatives of the protected manufactures, and they refused him 
the codperation he asked for. Now that a revision is unavoid- 
able, the Senate’s Committee have done well to effect the change, 
while taking care to make no reduction which will injure our 
home industries. We hope Mr. Cleveland will be more pleased 
with their effort to apply the ideas of Mr. Manning to the 
methods of the Tariff than are the Democrats generally. They 
have effected another change of front on the question. Nothing 
could be wiser when Mr. Manning proposed it ; nothing more ob- 

jectionable when Mr. Allison and his associates propose it. 

It also is charged that the duties are increased greatly by the 
change. On coarser articles a specific duty must fall more heavily 
than on finer. Mr. Manning recognized that principle when he 
made his proposal. That is not only unavoidable, but upon pro- 
tectionist principles desirable. But of course this will afford am- 
ple opportunities for the per-centagists of the Administration to 
make wonderful discoveries as to the effect of the new duties. 





THE debate on the Tariff may be said to have begun with the 
two reports. That of the majority was pertinent and most forci- 
ble, but as usual much too long to be useful. The minority made 
the same mistake, but their report was not pertinent. It was 
little more than a rehearsal of the usual Free Trade platitudes, and 
might have been written long before its authors got a sight of the 
bill. It is said that Mr. J. S. Moore, a British subject resident in 
this country, and a dabbler in economic theories, was the author. 
This is not improbable, although Mr. Vest was at first named as 
the author. It certainly has none of the snap of Mr. Vest’s 
speeches on the subject, which however wrong in principle and 
incorrect as to facts, never are tiresome. 

In his opening speech on Monday, Mr. Allison made a very 
forcible contrast of the measure and the Mills bill for which it is 
to be substituted. He showed that it would effect a greater re- 





duction in the revenue than is even claimed by its friends for the 
Mills bill, their claim of $76,000,000 being now reduced to $71,- 
000,000, while the Senate bill will effect a reduction of about $73,- 
500,000. And this reduction in his opinion is as great as it is pru- 
dent to make at the present time, in view of the needs of the 
government. And while the House bill effects its reduction at 
the expense of the industrial interests of the country, that of the 
Senate is a thoroughly protectionist measure. It reduces the 
duty on sugar by one-half, yet it gives to that inadequate indus- 
try a higher rate of protection than is enjoyed by any farm pro- 
duct in the North. Mr. Allison had some hesitation about the 
entire removal of the taxes on leaf-tobacco, but he had yielded 
his judgment on this point to what seemed to be a general de- 
mand. He did not think there was any danger in putting alcohol 
for use in the arts on the Free List, as he believed that it was 
quite possible to guard against frauds on the revenue in that mat- 
ter. And he insisted that while the Senate bill left alcoholic bev- 
erages under the present heavy taxation, the House bill relieved 
them of all tax when made in quantities of not more than twenty- 
five gallonsa day, thus legitimizing the ‘“‘moonshine” business, 
and relieving it from taxation. 

Mr. Vance replied to Mr. Allison in a speech which he had 
written out in full, a practice which should be forbidden by the 
rules of Congress, as it putsan end toall real debate and sub- 
stitutes for the discussion of questions the reading of tedious es- 
says, written for circulation among constituencies. It is worse 
than a waste of the time of a debating body, and would not be 
tolerated in Parliament. Mr. Vance’s speech illustrated all the 
defects of the method and showed that it did not even secure ac- 
curacy of statement as he charged the bill with putting smoking 
opium on the Free List, when it in fact forbids its importation. 

Of course the bill will be scanned closely by the Democrats 
and their amateur economists, called experts. But we venture to 
say it will show no such number of vulnerable points as did its 
rival. One of these was the putting of potatoes on the Free List, 
under the description of vegetables not otherwise specified. This 
would be a very serious business for our farmers, especially on 
the Northern frontier. When Mr. Carlisle had his attention 
called to it, he denied that this clause included potatoes, as the 
bill was merely amendatory of exsisting Tariff laws, and the du- 
ties they impose on potatoes continue in force. But this is not 
the language of the bill, nor would any unprejudiced lawyer put 
that sense on it. It distinctly repeals all legislation inconsistent 
with its provisions, which in its own lists transfer vegetables un- 
classified to the Free List. 





Mr. FULLER, the new Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the successor of Waite, Chase, Taney, and Mar- 
shall, was installed, in the presence of a large company of his per- 
sonal and political friends,on Monday. We can only trust that 
he may serve the Republic well, 

While the ceremonies,—which were, in fact, very simple and 
unceremonious,—were in progress, the Supreme Court of the Ter- 
ritory of Utah was pronouncing upon the meaning and scope of the 
law to appropriate to educational uses the property of the Church 
of the Latter-day Saints. As might have been expected, the Saints 
have fought the enforcement of the law at every step. They have 
claimed much of the property in question as the gift of individuals, 
to whom it should return if diverted from the uses for which they 
gave it. They also have denied the validity of the law in general, 
and have resisted the appointment of a Receiver. On all these 
points the Court ruled against them. It took the ground that the 
practice of polygamy disqualified the claimants to obtain posses- 
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sion, and ordered that all the property except the great Temple 
and the related buildings be handed over to the Receiver. Asa 
matter of course, the lawyers who represented the Church at once 
took an appeal to the national Supreme Court. There can be 
little doubt of the constitutional right of the nation to put a stop 
to the accumulation of real estate in the hands of a Church corpo- 
ration and to disperse accumulations already made. That power 
has been found necessary to the protection of the community in 
every part of Europe. It has been exercised by nearly every State 
in the Union at different times, and it now is a permanent feature 
in the legislation of most of them. But there is room for a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the advisability of dispersing the accumula- 
tions of the Utah Church in this particular way, instead of com- 
pelling their sale within a limited time. It therefore isa matter 
of doubt what view the Supreme Court will take of the law, but 
its action in previous cases gives the assurance that its decision 
will be governed by a wise consideration of the precedential force 
of such legislation. At present the Receiver has in his hands 
some million dollars’ worth of property. 





WE are very much in favor of the policy of depositing gov- 
ernment money in the national banks, when it cannot be at once 
disposed of in the payment of obligations or the purchase of 
bonds. That is one of the few approximations to civilized finance 
which the United States Treasury has made within the last forty 
years. It is just the step which has made the collection of revenue 
less burdensome to the business community in our Northern States 
and cities, as it avoids abstracting money from the channels of 
business, while it puts it where it can be had as fast as wanted. 
But in order that the matter may be managed rightly, there should 
be some system of equal distribution among all the banks, or 
among some of them on some ground of principle, and without 
favoritism of any sort. This does not seem to be true of the de- 
posits made by Secretary Fairchild during the last two years. It 
is charged, and apparently the charge is sustained by evidence, 
that banks are selected with reference to the politics of their 
managers, and that influential members of Congress obtain for 
their political friends much more than their share of these de- 
posits. And it is also charged that the favors thus extended to 
party banks is to be repaid by generous contributions to the cam- 
paign funds of the Democratic party. Of this, of course, no one 
can speak with certainty, but it is notable that a resolution of in- 
quiry on this point offered six weeks ago has been surpressed by 
the House’s Committee on Banking and Currency. 





THE General Land Office once played a very important part 
in the revenue system of the country. In Jackson’s time it was 
the disposal of the revenue from this source which Mr. Clay took 
took up as a solution of the Surplus question. Both then and 
afterwards the Southern States kept the price of public lands as 
high as possible, and tried to prevent the extension of surveys 
until all the land already surveyed whatever its quality should be 
sold. Under the Republican homestead policy the Office has sunk 
in fiscal and has risen in social importance, as it has been the 
means of locating millions of Americans and immigrants on the 
public domain. The Commissioner reports that in the year end- 
ing with June there were 8,605,194 acres of land conveyed by the 
government to private or corporate ownership, of which 829,162 
went to railroad companies. On the other hand, 83,158,990 acres 
have been restored to the public domain within three years as be- 
ing parts of lapsed grants: In most cases this was merely a 
formal proceeding, as the companies to which the grants had been 
made never existed except upon paper, and only served to with- 
hold lands from actual settlers by their paper claims. Besides 


this the Office has recommended other restorations which would 
bring the aggregate up to 148,179,528 acres. On the other hand, 
there are claims to 25,429,866 acres pending on behalf of railroads 
and a large amount on behalf of States, schools and individuals. 
These figures not only give some notion of the scale of our na- 





tional operations in real estate, but they seem to show that the 
Land Office is hopelessly behind in its business. And yet the Com- 
missioner opposes the erection of a court of land claims to relieve 
him of the duty of passing upon contested eases. 





SENATOR SHERMAN has written a letter in which he speaks 
of any plan of closer relations with Canada except through the 
political consolidation of the two countries as impracticable. 
We all recognize that there are difficulties in the way of Commer- 
cial Union alone which would not be in the way of the more vig- 
orous solution of the question. At the same time it seems to us 
that the former arrangement is well worth discussing, to ascertain 
whether those difficulties are insuperable. The farming popula- 
tion along our Northern border will be opposed to the plan on the 
ground that it throws our market open to Canadian produce, and 
therefore would do just the harm which now is threatened by the 
Mills bill. But the removal of all restrictions on both sides is 
very different from a partial removal on our side without any equi- 
valent from Canada. Mr. Mills proposes to hand over our market 
for lumber, potatoes, and other articles to the Canadians without 
securing any concessions from them. Absolute freedom of trade 
with Canada would bring the Canadian conditions of production 
up to the American level, because they are a small country and 
we a big one. It would leave our farmers in the position of the 
occupants of a more Southern country trading with the people of 
a more Northern and severer climate. It would put an end to 
that inequality in the cost of production which now exists in 
favor of the Canadian farmer through his command of cheaper 
labor, while it would enable the Dominion to “ grow up with” 
the continent. It remains to be seen whether this view of the 
matter is likely to impress the American farmer. 

A common misunderstanding of the plans of those who re- 
gard the political union of the two countries as the true solution 
is illustrated by the humorous proposal of one Canadian newspa- 
per to “annex” the United States to Canada. Political union, if 
it come at all, will be no more the annexation of Canada to the 
United States than of the United States to Canada. It will be 
the free and willing compact of both countries to merge their for- 
tunes in one nationality, without either constraint or cajolery on 
either side of the line. And so long as Canada does not want 
that, nobody in the United States whose opinion is worth taking 
will want it. There is to be no “annexation” in the historical 
sense of the word. 





THE Democratic canvass in New York apparently is much 
confused and encumbered by the factional ill-feeling between the 
adherents of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Hill,—a new instance of the 
quarrels which since the day of Hamilton and Burr have dis- 
tracted the politics of that State. The Mugwumps, hostile to 
Hill, have been enrolling the names of voters who will support 
the national Democratic ticket but will vote for Warner Miller for 
Governor, and their newspapers strongly support that line of 
action. This has made Mr. Hill’s especial friends nearly frantic, 
and they prepared a memorial to the President, which rehearsed 
the facts and called upon him to put a stop to this movement by 
identifying his fortunes with those of Governor Hill. They do 
not see why District-Attorney Fellows was entitled to this kind of 
endorsement in the face of Mugwump opposition, more than Goy- 
enor Hill is,—nor does anybody else: as a matter of fact, it was a 
greater degradation to endorse Fellows than it would be to recom- 
mend Hill. But whether Mr. Cleveland most fears the loss of 
Mugwump votes, or most dislikes the scheming, ambitious, and 
slippery Governor, or both, no letter has been got from him, yet, 
though the Sun calls for it daily. In actual loss of votes we doubt 
whether the letter would cost him much. Why should the Free 
Trade element of the Mugwumps, already fully committed to him 
on the platform of the Mills bill, any more resent such an endose- 
ment than they did his betrayal of Civil Service Reform, or his 
procedure in the Fellows business? Where else can they walk, 
now, than in the Cleveland procession ? 
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AN additional complication in the New York situation is in- 
troduced by the nomination of two Democratic candidates for the 
office of mayor of the city. A Citizens’ meeting and the County 
Democracy both have renominated Mr. Abram Hewitt, and the 
Tammany Democracy have put forward Sheriff Hugh J. Grant. 
It is now for the Republicans to decide whether they will nomi- 
nate a candidate of their own, or accept Mr. Hewitt, who already 
is supported by some Republicans. As there is no great likelihood 
that any one but Mr. Hewitt will be elected, it might seem a waste 
of force to make a separate nomination. And as Mr. Hewitt has 
made a good mayor on the whole, and has received a high testi- 
monial to his probity and ability from the Republicans of the 
legislature in the bill to reconstitute the Aqueduct Commission, 
it might seem the wisest thing to endorse his candidacy. But the 
Republicans owe so little to Mr. Hewitt, and have so good a rea- 
son to remember how he behaved in 1880 in the Morey letter 
business that they will decide the whole question, no doubt, upon 
a careful consideration of all its elements. Mr. Hewitt has given 
much offense to many Irish-American voters, and there is no par- 
ticular need apparent for Republicans to help him shoulder that 
weight. 





AMONGST all the Northern States it has been freely admitted 
that New Jersey was the most doubtful for the Republicans. It 
never has been, in fact, anything else than a Democratic State, the 
vote for General Grant in 1872 being altogether abnormal; and 
the distractions introduced by the Prohibition movement have 
made further difficulties for Republican growth to overcome. It 
now looks very uncertain what the outcome of the present con- 
test in that State will be. At the Newark city election, on Tues- 
day, the great break in the German vote on the liquor issue, which 
had been apprehended, and on which the Democrats had been 
building large hopes, apparently did not take place. Last year 
the Democratic majority in that city was 1305, (vote for Mayor), 
and this year, (on minor officers, no Mayor being chosen), it varies 
from 609 to 248. This seems to indicate that the disaffection 
amongst the German Republicans on account of the legislation 
to restrict the sale of liquor, has spent its force: if so, it materi- 
ally reduces the prospect that the Democrats can hold the State. 
A new registration in Jersey City and the surrounding towns, and 
the prevention in part at least of Democratic ‘ repeating” from 
New York City, will help the Republicans materially. On the 
other hand, there has been considerable friction between the 
movements of General Sewell and Mr. Phelps looking to the 
United States Senatorship, and it is to be apprehended that this 
will be mischievous, instead of helpful. 





THE rule that the officials of the Knights of Labor shall not 
take part in partisan politics, on which Mr. Powderly insists, bids 
fair to deprive the order of its most valuable officers, the chief 
himself excepted. Following the example of Mr. Litchman, Mr. 
Carleton has resigned to take the stump for Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Morton. They feel that the interests of their class call for un- 
sparing warfare upon the Free Trade party and its candidates. 
We think the rule is much too exacting, and Mr. Powderly him- 
self might be held to answer for violating it. He took a very ac- 
tive part in advocating the election of Mr. George to the office of 
Mayor of New York a year ago. That was just as much partisan 
politics as is the struggle to supersede a Free Trader in the presi- 
dential office by a man who has a due regard for the interests of 
American industry, and to preserve the conditions under which 
fair wages can be demanded and secured by organized labor. 

Quite a number of the leading representatives of the labor 
movement have taken the stump in this behalf. Some of them 
have been impressed with the treatment the Union Labor party 
sustained in Arkansas recently, when the Republicans stood aside 
to see if any other party would be allowed the free vote and fair 
count that had been denied to them. The methods to crush the 
opposition party were so scandalous that at least one Democratic 





newspaper in that State has demanded investigation and repara- 
tion of the wrongs inflicted. The Northern workmen are begin- 
ning to realize the solidarity of interest which unites them to 
their brethren of both colors in the South. They showed this 
when they put the two on an equality in their convention at 
Richmond, and in their demand for national aid to education in 
that section. By the time they have digested the lessons of this 
Arkansas “election,” they will find that a Free Trade party is 
the common enemy of all industrial interests and of all free 
workmen. 





‘“‘ STONES are thrown at apple, not crab trees,” says an old 
proverb. The malignity with which a certain section of the press 
attacks several of the Republican leaders of this campaign is in 
truth a very high compliment to those gentlemen. The Evening 
Post of New York has been especially venomous in its abuse of 
Mr. Patrick Ford of the Irish World, charging him with being a 
deserter from the Union army, and a dynamiter as regards Ire- 
land. In last week’s number of his paper Mr. Ford meets the 
first of these charges in a way that must put any honest man to 
the blush for having uttered it, but whether it will have that or 
any effect upon the Evening Post remains to be seen. Mr. Ford 
served in the Ninth Massachusetts regiment. In January, 1863, 
he with some others of his company was taken prisoner. He was 
reported missing, and by an error on the muster-roll, made before 
the facts were known, he was recorded asadeserter. This record 
was corrected officially. Both the commander of his company 
and the officers of his regiment bear witness to his excellence as a 
soldier; and the slander as to his military record was refuted by 
them publicly in 1884, when he prosecuted a Democratic worker 
and sent him to jail for this among other libellous statements. 

As to the dynamite business, the Irish World never has been 
an advocate of that folly, but has stood with Mr. Parnell and the 
League from the first. 





WirTH the intent of sarcasm, the Halifax, N. S., Herald,a 
thorough-going (and well-rewarded) champion of Canadian Tory- 
ism, says: 

“It has occurred to us that the present is an opportune time for the 
British Foreign Office to consider the propriety of taking steps to reacquire 
possession of the United States of America.’ 

Perhaps the idea is a good one. But, bless your heart, the 
Herald is slow to suggest it. The British Foreign Office, and 
every other office of the government residing in London, have 
been not only considering the propriety of recapturing the United 
States, but have been rejoicing to see that measures to that end 
have actually been proposed by the Americans themselves. And 
now they are waiting, with eager expectancy, to see whether the 
people who claimed political independence in 1776, and achieved 
industrial independence in 1861, will really surrender both by a 
majority vote to the successor of Lord North and George the 
Third. 


THE American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
had a quiet meeting this year, as the Andover theology was not 
on the carpet. The reports of the Secretaries deplore the want of 
men for the mission field. Yet these very Secretaries labor to 
keep out of that field all but those who will accept their views of 
the future of the heathen. They denounce the belief in a proba- 
tion after death for those who have had none here as a heresy 
which must “cut the nerve of missionary effort;”’ and yet when 
they find those who hold this “heresy” actually offering them- 
selves, instead of rejoicing over this practical refutation of their 
fears, they declare that they will have none of them. If the Board 
have fewer men than its labors require, may not this be a judg- 
ment upon its policy, which has refused to devoted young men 
and women the opportunity to follow the leading of God’s Spirit 
to the mission field,? 

In speaking last week of the praise the Board gave Mr. 
Strauss, our minister to Turkey, we made the mistake of speak- 
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ing of him as withdrawing from that post. He merely has been 
on a visit home. 

THE dangers of the fisheries are newly illustrated, this week, 
by the sinking of a French fishing schooner on the Banks, by an 
ocean steamship. Twenty-one of the crew were drowned, only 
three being saved. It is events like this that enforce the lesson 


that the fisheries are indeed the nursery of brave seamen. 


THE horrible murders in London, by which eight poor 
women have been slaughtered under circumstances of especial 
atrocity, have attracted attention not only to the inefficiency of 
the English police system, but to the condition of the wretched 
class to which all or most of the victims belonged. Such trage- 
dies awaken the sense of kinship to their victims throughout so- 
ciety,and in thiscase it has had the good effect to cause inquiry 
as to the way in which such women sink to their sad level. In 
the cases whose history was traced it appeared that the pressure 
of grinding poverty was the cause of their fall, neither seduction 
nor passion having anything to do with it. “The destruction of 
the poor is their poverty,” and the safeguard of natural modesty 
is refused to children who have grown up in such surroundings 
as make up the East End of London. Even the aristocratic 
Morning Post has spoken out as to the responsibility of society for 
the lives these poor women lived, and declared that not half 
enough is done for the poor of London. In truth their lives were 
more horrible than their deaths, and these murders have done so 
much good as to have lighted up as bya flash of lightning the 
desperate condition of outcast London, and revived some of the 
impressions produced by that remarkable pamphlet two years ago. 

We do not hesitate to say that the principles of the Free 
Trade policy have had much to do with the misery of the East 
End. The maxim that every man and woman must take care of 
herself except so far as police protection goes, and that society 
has no responsibility whether they sink or swim, have bred in the 
English people a callousness as regards the condition of the poor, 
and have left these at the mercy of the hardest hearted among 
the employers of labor. With this has codperated the worship of 
‘‘ cheapness” as the chief end of national economy, which Free 
Traders preach, and which finds a ready welcome from natural 
selfishness in the wealthier classes. This was brought out very 
fully in the report on the evidence taken last summer by a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. 











SIKKIM is a mountainous province which lies across the Him- 
alayas between India and Thibet. It is a dependency of Thibet, 
but ever since the English came into that part of India its rajah 
has been paid handsomely by England to afford free transit for 
British goods into central Asia. This practice has been of such 
long standing that the English have come to regard Sikkim as a 
part of their Indian empire, as though it paid tribute to them, 
when they in truth were paying tribute to it. Latterly the Thib- 
etans took umbrage at these relations of the rajah of Sikkim, and 
poured an army across the mountains to remind him of his duty 
to his suzerain, the Grand Lama. The English came to his aid, 
and their breech-loaders made quick work with troops armed 
with old muskets, so the Thibetans were driven back and the 
country annexed to India. A party in England and India clam- 
ored for an “ expedition’ into Thibet in the sacred interests of 
Free Trade, or at least that an important pass and valley be oc- 
cupied until Free Trade was conceded. Not any sense of what 
was due to Thibet, but the dread of winter warfare in the Hima- 
layas decided the matter against them. Frost and snow furnished 
a temporary defense for Thibet, and so has ended for the present 
another of those little wars for trade which have made up Eng. 
land’s record for the greater part of this century. 

Following the excellent example England has set her, France 
is devouring Annam piece by piece. The king has ceded another 
group of provinces to the masters of Tong-King, and bit by bit 
the foreigner eats into his dominions so that at no distant day the 
whole country will be annexed. 








THE SECTIONAL “ TRUST.” 


i has been happily said that the vote of the Southern States is 

now a Trust. Giving that word its most recent and most of- 
fensive sense, the saying is true. In those States which were en- 
gaged in the Rebellion the right of election has been suppressed, 
and their electoral votes are handed over to Trustees selected for 
this purpose by a party convention. 

We do not propose here to dilate upon this. It is impossible 
now to do the subject justice. The gross wrong done to individuals, 
the injury to society, the wound inflicted upon popular govern- 
ment, are all subjects which in time must be considered, and which, 
when their time comes, will be seen as crimes not less great or 
less infamous than the attack of the Slave Power in 1861 upon the 
nation’s unity. 

But the important duty of the moment is the consideration 
of what may be done to prevent a complete triumph of this evil 
Trust of the ‘‘ solid” section. It must be obvious that it cannot 
be dealt with in any other way than by the defeat of its allies in 
those States where the right of election remains. On its own 
ground the Trust is intrenched and safe: the question simply 
is whether its control shall be made national and complete. 

In this aspect of the case every American is interested to the 
full degree of his love for his country. If he desires to see free- 
dom maintained, his anger against a “‘ Trust” which assails the pro- 
cesses of honest government in their very beginning must be hot 
and earnest. Other Trusts may disturb the relations of men in 
commercial transactions, and do injury to the business rights of 
individuals or classes, but such a gross and violent usurpation of 
public and private rights as is implied in absolute surrender of 
more thana hundred electoral votes to a partisan trusteeship, and 
the suppression of the elective choice in ten or more States, must 
far transcend in its seriousness any of those. However bad they 
may be,—the Sugar Trust, which the Mills bill favors, the 
Whisky Trust, which it does not disturb,—this is infinitely worse. 
The one may be a thief; the other is an assassin. 

We repeat the obvious truth that this gigantic infraction of 
American liberties can only be reached in the States of the North 
where the right of election remains, by the citizens of those States. 
The election of next month deals directly with the subject. If 
the electoral vote held by the Sectional Trust is sufficiently 
added to in the election States its operations will be approved 
and its power confirmed. 








COMPETITION AMONG MANUFACTURERS. 


‘baer there be anything more preposterous than the assertion, to 

which such high dignitaries as President Cleveland and sev- 
eral eminent Congressmen have given the weight of their author- 
ity, that goods of American manufacture are increased in price to 
the extent of the tariff charges on similar imported goods, and 
that in consequence the system of protection is simply a cunning- 
ly laid scheme to enable the American manufacturer rapidly to 
fill his pockets? ‘The full equivalent of the customs duties is as- 
sumed to flow from the pockets of the consumers into those of the 
producers of home-made goods, who grow inordinately rich on 
their excessive profits. It is declared that our people are doubly 
taxed, once by the government, and a second time by the manu- 
facturer. The first of these taxes, however, is a necessity. It 
must be had from some source, either from foreign-made or home- 
made goods, for the support of the government, and it has been 
deemed an act of wisdom to lay it on the former. The second tax 
is a fallacy: it dues not exist, whatever the assertions of President 
and Congressmen may be. Those who declare its existence are 
either blind!y ignorant of the conditions of American manufactu- 
ring interests, or are sinning against knowledge. 

Whete American-made goods are higher in price than 
those of Europe this extra price does not go into the pock- 
ets of the manufacturers, but of the mechanics, and it is 
due to this that the workingmen of America are able to live 
in more comfort than those of Europe. Certainly this is no disad- 
vantage to the country. Mechanics and laborers form a very 
large percentage of our population, and any system that increases 
their comfort must, so far as they are concerned, be an advanta- 
geous one. It is not a question of what they have to pay. for the 
necessaries of life, but of what quantity of these necessaries their 
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wages will purchase; and it matters nothing to them that they 
may have to pay for an article more than the price paid in Euro pe, 
while it matters much that their wages enable them to buy more 
of this article than their European competitor can command. Nor, 
this being the case, would it be any disadvantage to the country 
if employers grew rich faster than their European competitors. 
A system of finance that would lift both the workmen and the 
employers of one country to a higher grade of comfort than that 
enjoyed by their competitors of another country could not but be 
to the material advantage of the total manufacturing interests of 
the first named country. 

- Butis it the case? That our workmen are better off than 
those of Europe is beyond reasonable question. Are our manu- 
facturers better off ? Do they really absorb a profit equivalent to 
the excess of the tariff charge over the amount paid for wages? 
A comparison of the wealth of European and American manufac- 
turers does not sustain any such theory, for the former seem to 
make money quite as rapidly as the latter. The real state of the 
case as concerns the two regions appears to be that while the 
American workman is much better off, the American employer is 
about as well off as his European competitor. This being the 
case, it is not easy to perceive why either the employers or the 
mechanics of this country should desire a change. 

What is the actual state of the case as concerns American 
manufacturers? If they came into competition solely with Euro- 
pean manufacturers they might, indeed, take full advantage of 
the government tariff charge, and absorb an equal sum in profits 
and extra wages. But they come into competition also with each 
other, and that a sharp and incessant competition, which grinds 
the level of profits down to the lowest workable figure, and 
causes a continual effort to shave a little extra profit off the wages 
of workingmen. It is this wages-shaving, enforced by severe 
home competition, that causes the great sum of labor troubles in 
this country. 

The truth of the case is that the majority of American em- 
ployers are simply making a good living, and sometimes not that, 
off their profits, while those who grow very rich in manufacturing 
are those whose large capital enables them to conduct business on 
an immense scale, or those who by the control of new inventions 
or special processes escape competition. The very rich men of 
this country as arule have made their money by speculation, by 
the control of rich mines, or the ownership of new and ingenious 
devices,—and not by ordinary manufacturing. It is the working- 
men who are protected from competition, not the manufacturers. 

Some may have the idea that the price-cutting pressure of 
competition is often avoided by combinations of manufacturers, 
and the consequent upholding of prices to a fixed level. That 
this has been often tried by American manufacturers is undoubted ; 
but that it has often succeeded is very questionable. The writer 
has personal knowledge of one branch of manufacture which had 
exceptional opportunities of forming a stable combination to up- 
hold prices, there being only five or six establishments engaged in 
it in the country. These manufacturers, weary of working with- 
out profit, met year after year and formed combinations to ad- 
vance the selling price of their goods to a fixed scale, yet in every 
case one or more of them, anxious to increase their trade at the 
expense of the others, soon began to sell privately below the scale, 
so that the combination quickly fell to pieces. It rarely persisted 
more than a month or two. I distinctly remember the last effort 
to combine. On this o¢casion, each manufacturer agreed to pay 
a fine of several hundred dollars if found guilty of underselling 
the card rate, and also took an oath to sustain the price, swearing 
that he would not seek to evade it by rebate, present-making, or 
any other of the several methods of breaking a business compact. 
Yet even in this case scarcely two weeks had passed before there 
was satisfactory reason to believe that the largest dealer was un- 
derselling. How he salved over the obligation of his oath did not 
appear, yet in less than a month the combination went to pieces, 
the ‘‘cut-throat’’ business was in full operation again, and every 
one was offering his goods at « barely living profit. 

If such was the case in a business with but five or six com- 
petitors, there is certainly little chance that a combination to sus- 
tain prices can long remain stable in the great majority of manu- 
facturing interests, where there are hundreds of competitors. 
There is another method indeed, that known as the pooling com- 
bination, which is more likely to be sustained, since in this it seems 
to the direct interest of the members to keep their word. A pool 
is a kind of “trust,” whose members combine into a species of 
manufacturing company, and pledge themselves to divide their 
profits, each to receive a share in accordance with the amount of his 
capital or average business. A pool seems to offer exceptional ad- 
vantages to the less successful operators, and it might be imagined 
that such associations would frequently be formed. Yet itis diffi- 
cult to induce successful operators to enter any such combination. 
Aninspection of their books by a committee, and a general exposure 





oftheir whole method of doing business to their competitors, is 
necessary, and this few are willing to submit to. Hence pools are 
seldom formed. 

In fact, such a combination, or any combination to raise 
prices, is exposed to a constant danger which is apt to make it in 
the end an injury rather than a benefit. The country is full of 
idle capital, waiting for chances of profitable investment, and the 
instant it is perceived that any line of business is making large 
profits, capital is drawn in that direction, new establishments are 
started, prices are cut by outside competitors, and the country 
is filled with an oversupply of goods, with the necessary general 
reduction of prices. The last state of those men is worse than the 
first. This peril is a constant warning to manufacturers not to 
lay too high a profit ou their goods. 

A “trust,” to be successful, must deal in a line of goods whose 
possible supply is limited, and the whole stock of which can be 
handled, and this is the case with few or no lines of home-manu- 
factured goods. Trusts may handle sugar, coal, cotton bagging, 
and some few other things, but they certainly cannot be applied 
to many of our manufacturing industries. Wherever competition 
is possible prices are almost sure to be cut down to the lowest fig- 
ure at which manufacturers will consent to make goods, and the 
idea that the tariff charges regulate the profits on American-made 
goods is too absurd to be seriously combatted. 

What makes American goods high in price is not the tariff, 
nor the profits of manufacturers, since the latter are no higher 
than those of European manufacturers. It is the wages paid to 
workingmen. It is the latter, and the latter only, who are imme- 
diately benefited by the customs duties, and protection to Ameri- 
can industries mean really protection to the vast army of Ameri- 
can mechanics and laborers. That manufacturers are not simi- 
larly benefited is evident from the fact that in American indus- 
tries where machinery does the bulk of the work, or where im- 
proved methods make labor more productive, the manufacturer 
is able to meet the prices of, or to undersell, his English competi- 
tor, which would be impossible did protection enable and induce 
him to demand abnormal profits. 

That the adoption of Free Trade in the United States would 
be ruinous to many manufacturing interests is too evident to be 
argued, but it is simply so because at first American workingmen 
would refuse to live in the semi-starvation manner of their Euro- 
pean competitors, and thus meet them in wages. The effect on 
manufacturing interests would perhaps be but temporary. We 
have the capital, the machinery, aud the establishments here in 
abundance; the only difficulty would be the wages, and that 
would have to yield. Workmen, after starving for awhile, would 
be forced to consent to half starve, and would eventually consent 
to work at European prices rather than not work atall. The 
immediate result of such a system would be generally ruinous; 
the final result would be far less to the disadvantage of American 
employers than of American workmen, who would inevitably be 
forced down to the low level of comfort and the almost complete 
deprivation of luxuries now existing among European workmen. 

The effect of Free Trade, therefore, while certainly not making 
our manufacturers any better off, would be to make our vast 
army of workingmen greatly worse off, and to drive them from 
their comfortable homes and abundant food to the hovel and the 
crust of the trans-Atlantic laborer. 

CHARLES Morris. 





THE SEMINARY METHOD. 


diaper Seminary Method is no longer a new and untried system 

of teaching in our American colleges; and since its sub- 
stantial success at Harvard, Cornell, Johns Hopkins and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania during the last few years, we may confi- 
dently predict its ultimate adoption as a valuable means of train- 
ing for professional life, supplementary to the usual curriculum of 
the class-room. Though it may be as well to observe here, that 
the dependent period of study must always precede the independ- 
ent, and we are by no means the advocates of any radical abolition 
of well tried methods. 

Perhaps it may not be impertinent to explain to our readers 
exactly what is meant by the Seminary method. Briefly, then, 
the Seminary is the laboratory, and the Seminary Method is no 
more than an extension of the system, now for many years in 
vogue in our chemical and physical laboratories, to a broad con- 
sideration of other subjects. As Prof. Foster, of Oberlin College, 
has well remarked in a recent little treatise on this subject : ‘‘ No 
man is truly a student of any branch until he is an original stu- 
dent. He is never interested in a study till he begins to pursue it 
for himself by original methods.” This is precisely what the 
Seminary contemplates; a well equipped laboratory in which the 
student may learn the use of his tools and where original researe)) 
may be pursued under competent guidance. It is difficult to con- 
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ceive of the enthusiasm which original work can inspire. There 
is a vast difference between the tacit acceptance of a cut and 
dried statement on the authority of a text-book, and the intelli- 
gent formation of an opinion through the sifting of evidence pro 
and con, until the result yield us the truth; and we will venture 
that there are few minds which, with judicious guidance, can not 
be brought to feel this. Again, the superiority of such training 
cannot but appeal cogently to the most casual observer, for what 
in the former case is a mere effort of memory, in the latter calls 
for the exercise of all those qualities of mind that are needed in 
the formation of an intelligent judgment: the very thing which 
the exegencies of daily life most demand. 

The system before us involves several processes ; the seeking 
of facts at their first source, their arrangement in order by the 
student himself for the purpose of due explanation, and their 
thorough discussion and criticism by fellow students under the 
Professor’s guidance. It may perhaps be objected that such re- 
sults as a mere student may obtain from such a rigorous course 
of investigation will prove in the majority of cases altogether 
disproportionate to the amount of time expended in their acquisi- 
tion. This is the old argument of practical utility in education, 
long since crippled but still maintaining a precarious existence, 
an argument of which the sooner we rid ourselves the better. 
The question involved is not whether a student can obtain con- 
crete results, or whether such results may prove to be dispropor- 
tionate to the amount of time expended in their acquisition; but 
whether the training involved in such a ‘method is valuable or 
not. An encyclopedia contains more facts than the retentive 
memory of a Macaulay ; but it is not the facts that we want; what 
we need isthe method. There are few of our eminent workers 
who will not acknowledge the time, often years, which they have 
spent in casting about for a method, in learning how best to do 
their work; and we must all confess that the average training of 
our college graduate leaves him sadly at fault in this essential 
particular. A man may recite perfectly from a text book or learn 
all that he is told and yet be deficient in any ability to accom- 
0g anything for himself sine costice. Unquestionably every col- 
ege must contemplate the forming of genuine students among its 
most important duties, and no such result is attainable except by 
the inculcation of correct methods. 

Much can be gained by the closer personal contact between 
teacher and student which the Seminary involves. There are 
some minds in which the spark of learning is slow to ignite, and 
in which perhaps considerable attrition alone can bring about the 
desired result. To such the impetus of the Seminary would be 
invaluable, to say nothing of more sensitive dispositions in which 
through sympathy alone can any considerable enthusiasm be 
roused, 

Every well-equipped Seminary presupposes a reasonably full 
library upon the subject of special study, so placed as to be en- 
tirely at the disposal of students during the time of their joint 
work, and in general during college hours. Here they must meet 
their instructor ; here, with constant note taking, consult such ref- 
erences as bear upon the topic in hand, and here meet to read re- 
sults and submit them to the crucial test of a general discussion. 
In conclusion, we can not but notice with pleasure the provision 
made for following out this system in the alcoves and Seminary 
rooms of the new Library of the University of Pennsylvania, now 
building. F. E. SCHELLING. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


LITTLE later,—no matter how the election turns out,—the 
gross mistake made by the St. Louis Convention in nominat- 
ing poor old Mr. Thurman for the Vice-Presidency will be painfully 
realized. After all the evidences of his feebleness given in his 
northwestern trip and his New York visit, even more painful 
proof was afforded during his visit to Washington, the beginning 
of this week. It was a piece of simple cruelty to drag him out of 
private life, and the political strategy of the men who insisted on 
doing it is deeply discredited by the evidence that it is not only 
cruel but unavailing. 
* * * 

THE Massachusetts State Board of Lunacy and Charities 
have undertaken to remove Mr. F. B. Sanborn from the post of 
Inspector of Charities. The differences between the Board and 
the Inspector grow out of divergent views as to the proper func- 
tions of the office, but no charges have been formulated against 
Mr.Sanborn. He declines to acknowledge the power of the Board 
to remove him without the express consent of the Governor, bas- 
ing this on the ground taken by the Board itself in Governor But- 
ler’s time. The matter has been referred by the Governor to the 


Attorney General of the Commonwealth for an opinion, and 
pending this Mr. Sanborn continues to discharge the duties of the 
Of course harmony between the Board and the Inspector 


office. 





of Charities is very desirable, but certainly it would take a person 
of exceptional ability and experience to replace Mr. Sanborn, who 
has been recognized throughout the country as an authority on 
all matters relating to the organization and administration of 
charities. 

* * * 

GENERAL SHERMAN’Ss article in the North American Review, 
on ‘‘ Old Shady,” is sure to attract wide attention, and doubtless, 
in the South, that sort of criticism which has assailed Mr. Cable. 
Gen. Sherman makes a plea for the negro, and says some very 
kind things about his good qualities, and then protests earnestly 
against his deprivation of the suffrage. As usual, it is the style, 
as well as the matter, that makes his article remarkable. 








THE PROFESSOR’S DREAM. 
A LAISSEZ FAIRE TALE. 


I AM a hard-worked professor in a Western college, and, among 

other things, I teach political economy. Wayland’s is our 
text-book ; and having committed it to memory years ago, and 
made a good many boys memorize and recite it, I am a Free 
Trader of course. I used to have no trouble, but of late there is 
a good deal of bother with it. The boys read the newspapers out 
of school, and General Harrison’s addresses, and Mr. McKinley’s 
Atlanta speech, and other publications, give them ideas not in the 
book, and they ask questions sometimes that are hard to answer. 

I thought it would be well to study up a little during vaca- 
tion, so I got several speeches on the Free Trade side, and I read 
one of them in the cars the other day. After I finished it, I un- 
dertook to read the platform of principles of the Free Trade 
League, but I found in it much food for thought, and made but 
slow progress. Every proposition tended to one thing—cheap- 
ness; and though I believe, of course, that to‘‘ buy where you 
can buy cheapest” is the first maxim of political economy, I was 
not just then so much concerned about where or how I would 
buy, as about the sale of my labor for the coming year. I had 
expected to be reéngaged at the college, of course, but a down- 
east professor had offered his services at a good deal less per year 
than I was receiving. Self-respect would not allow me to bid 
against him, and I believed the trustees would prefer home indus- 
try to foreign industry that was untried; but I could not help 
thinking, suppose they should conclude to “‘ buy where they could 
buy cheapest?’ What, in that case, would become of me? 

One proposition, however, pleased me greatly. It was this: 

“‘ Every country has its peculiar natural advantages, and to 
produce what can be most easily produced in it, and to exchange 
such products for what is more easily produced elsewhere, is the 
most profitable exertion of industry.” 

Here, I thought, is an idea thatadmits of indefinite extension. 

“‘ Every country,’”—that means the people, of course ; and as 
the rule should apply to every man, for the nation is composed of 
individuals, it follows that instead of trying to coerce nature, 
every person should respect the bent of his genius by pursuing 
his natural advantages, that is,do whatever comes easiest for him, 
There are my school boys, for instance; why should they be 
hammering away at the hardest tasks; and men—why should 
they consider it meritorious to overcome great obstacles? Why 
shouldn’t they all do the easiest things ? 

Just here we went through a tunnel, and I asked an intelli- 
gent stranger beside me how long it was. 

‘“‘ Nearly a mile,” said he. 

“ Could’nt they get around this place?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘but it took four miles to do it.” 

“Well, but it seems to me, that it would have been easier and 
—- to go around than to make such an enormous work as 
this 

“You are right, sir; it would have been easier and cheaper 
to do it the first time, or for a year, or perhaps ten years; but 
when you consider the saving of that three miles of distance to 
all the trains that travel over this road in twenty, thirty, or forty 
years, the tunnel is the best investment the company have made, 
for it overcomes the difficulty once for all. It’s like the tariff that 
makes us pay something for a few years to build up manufacto- 
ries, which then give us a more plentiful supply of cheaper goods 
than we could ever get in any other way.” 

Ah, thought I, here is one of those Pennsylvania monopolists 
that I have so often heard about. Of course I did not answer 
him, but looked out of the car window, where I saw a man grub- 
bing away on a very rough piece of land; and while I was won- 
dering if he intended to sow wheat, and how stupid it was of him, 
and why he didn’t buy his;}wheat, or go somewhere else where it 
was easier to raise it, I fell fast asleep. 





1By Cyrus Elder, Esq. Originally published with the title ‘‘ Dream of a Free 
—— Paradise.”’ Reprinted here, with (unimportant) revision, by consent of the 
author. 
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On awakening I found myself lying on the grass in a little 
grove, and near me was sitting a venerable man, clad in a closely- 
fitting suit of fur, and engaged in reading a newspaper, from which 
he glanced occasionally to regard me with kindly interest. 

Surprised, but in no way alarmed, I gathered myself up, and 
my companion also arising with a friendly nod, I took it upon 
myself to open a conversation. : 

“‘ Will you be kind enough to tell me where I am?” said I. 

“Sir,” said the venerabie being, ‘‘ you are now in the happy 
country of Laissez Faire, where the laws interfere in no way with the 
employments of the people, and everybody does what is easiest to 
him. The present government was established by Free Trade phil- 
osophers, and is now in the hands of Special Commissioners, of 
whom I am highest in authority.” 

“ Judging from your literary appearance,” said I, “‘ you must 
also be at the head of some institution of learning; and being a 
teacher myself, I would be glad to know on what principle your 
schools are conducted.” 

“On the principle of doing what is easiest,” said he. ‘A boy, 
for instance, finds it difficult to learn arithmetic, but quite easy to 
go fishing. He therefore goes fishing. Of course he is a poor 
scholar, but he probably becomes a good fisherman.” 

‘“‘ How are the schools supported ?”’ I asked ; “‘ is there a school 
tax?” 

‘Oh, no,” he replied, ‘‘ that is one of the heresies of the doc- 
trine of Protection, long since discarded here. It won’t do to 
tax one class for the benefit of another ; and besides, government 
has nothing to do with education. The let-alone policy is the 
best. Every man pays for his own schooling, and the schools are 
not crowded, for we recognize the folly of wasting time and 
trouble with the mass of children who can never become as clever 
as the few who have natural genius for some branch of study. We 
attend to the latter, and let the others pursue some employment 
for which they possess natural advantages.” 

“ Might not the dull pupils, however,” I asked, “if labored 
with and encouraged, eventually develop powers which would en- 
able them to excel; or, if not, is not the discipline of study of 
value to all?” 

“That is another heresy of the doctrine of Protection,” he 
replied. ‘There is more profit in doing what comes easiest, and 
such experiments are costly. In this country, cheapness is the 

rincipal consideration, and cheapness and easiness are converti- 
le terms.” 

“‘T presume you have no regular course of study, then, for 
all pupils?” said I. 

‘““No, sir,” said he; “and we have discarded several branches 
which were in vogue in early days. Geograpby, for instance, is 
not taught. How absurd it was for a child to spend several years 
of labor, and a teacher as much of toil, at great expense to the 
parent, for the purpose of memorizing the facts of this science, 
when a few pence will purchase a book containing them fully. 
The child would never be able to remember all the facts in the 
book, at any rate. To goto memory for such things is a costly 
and laborious way: to go to the book is easy and cheap, and we 
prefer it, of course.” 

Passing from the grove, we entered upon an exceedingly 
rough, and, indeed, almost impassable road, which “conducted us 
into a small valley, watered by a considerablestream. Observing 
on the way that the land seemed to have been at one time culti- 
vated, but was now abandoned and grown up with weeds and a 
young forest, I asked my conductor what it meant. 

“ Before our Board of Commissioners came in power,” said he, 
“the policy of doing the easiest thing was not understood, and 
some foolish people had made farms around here; but the soil is 
naturally poor, and the commissioners obliged them to quit and 
go over to the other side of the country, which possesses natural 
advantages for agricultural pursuits.” 

“ Might not this soil, by cultivation, have been made fertile?” 
I asked. 

“Some stupid people maintained this,” he replied, “and it 
was asserted that if the farmers would dig down a number of 
feet to the limestone, quarry it out, burn it, and spread it on the 
land, great crops might be produced ; but such absurdity could 
not be encouraged. It would cost too much; and, besides, the 
business of a farmer is to farm, not to quarry stone or turn lime- 
burner.” 

‘How did they take the matter?” said I; “did they object 
to removing ?” 

“Some did,” said he; ‘‘ but after the stupid business in the 
valley below us was stopped, all were glad to go. Most of them 
went over to the other side on the rich lands, but they are a 
grumbling set, and complained that the rich lands are worked out, 
and are poorer than these hill-sides.” 

Passing along, we presently came to a bend in the stream, 
where the valley opened out, and here I saw some ancient ruins 





which looked like the remains of a furnace, dwelling-houses, and 
other buildings. 

“* What is this place?” said I. 

“ Another triumph of our commissioners,” said my companion. 
“In the former reign of which I spoke, it had been usual to send 
a fleet of boats twice a year to a large island across the sea, to ob- 
tain iron and a variety of implements of the chase and of war, 
for which were traded the gold and silver in which this country 
isso very rich. But some curious fellows discovered in these 
hills veins of rough stone, out of which they declared iron could 
be made ; and they engaged to furnish all that could be needed, 
and a great deal more than was usually consumed, if the Govern- 
ment would ensure them a sale for it at a fair price. The author- 
ities knew no better than to give such a guarantee, and the work 
went on. Hundreds of workmen were employed in digging ore 
and smelting it, and the manufacture of various implements out 
of the native iron was begun, and the work was progressing on a 
large scale when the Special Commissioners came into power. 
Of course they soon found out that iron-making was one of the 
hardest things to do; and, besides, the iron cost too much, and 
the Government guarantee was annulled.” 

‘* Well, could not the works go on without that?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” said he; “it was tried fora while, but the boats 
brought in a lot of cheaper iron, and the business was abandoned, 
as was right, and the workers resorted to more productive indus- 
tries. 

“‘ What were they, for instance, if I may ask ?” 

“Farming the rich land on the other side of the country,” 
he replied. ‘“ Of course the grumbling farmers over there com- 
plained about so many more coming into the business, and said 
that it made food so cheap nobody wanted to buy it, which was 
absurd, of course. The first duty of Government is to see that 
everything is made cheap, and cheap food is the most important 
of all. There were other factories, but when the iron went down, 
they went down also, as was right, of course. The country has 
no natural advantages for manufacturing, and it is easier and 
cheaper to get goods from over the sea, where they know how to 
make everything.” 

“T should think,” said I, “that such remarkable changes 
could not be made without some trouble, and a great deal of suf- 
fering.” 

“Tt was all in accordance with nature,” said he. ‘We hold 
that any industry that cannot sustain itself ought to perish. One 
man ought not to be taxed to sustain the business of another. 
There was a pestilent party that argued strongly to us, that we 
should encourage the making of iron, but the peanut argument 
shut them up.” 

“The peanut argument,” said I; ““What is that?” 

“Did you never read my great speech entitled, ‘A plea for 
the peanut, or principles of protective political economy ?’” he 
inquired. 

“* Never,” said I. 

“You have lost something, then,” said he. ‘I showed how 
many acres of land in the country would grow peanuts, and how 
many tons could be produced to the acre, if the Government would 
only give a bounty for every bushel raised, and what amount of 
tax it would be on every man, woman, and child in the country; 
and when the iron-makers came forward with their claims, I put 
in my plea for the protection of peanuts, and, of course, the ab- 
surdity of the whole business was seen by everybody.” 

“Did no one suggest,” I asked, “that in a national point of 
view, the production of pig-iron and of peanuts might not be 
equally important ?” 

“Well, yes, that suggestion was made, but we laughed it 
down,” said he. 

As we passed further along into the valley, I was surprised 
to find no signs of habitation, and observed to my companion 
that as yet I had seen no dwelling- houses. 

“ Certainly not,” said he. “We long ago gave over building 
them, for we found out that it was much easier to live in caves 
in the ground, than to employ a variety of workmen in getting 
together materials and erecting houses. It is more in accordance 
with the natural advantages of the country. Besides being costly, 
buildings are not really necessary, for people are not as plentiful 
as they used to be.” 

‘“*Oh, indeed ; and what is the reason of that?” I asked. 

“There are a number of causes for it,’ he replied. ‘ There 
were at one time too many of them, but a large number left the 
country, which was a good thing, of course. Tben,as the farmers 
had discovered that it was easier to grow peanuts than any other 
crop, they quit raising everything else, which was all right. It 
happened, however, that there came a bad peanut year, and a 
good many people died, which was fortunate, as it was not 
nearly so easy for the commissioners to find food for them as to 
bury them.” 
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I had been so much interested in my companion’s discourse, 
that I had not noted the lapse of time, and now suggested to him 
that I might be detaining him from his duties. 

“O, no,” said he, “I am not much employed just now, for 
there is no school.” 

“Indeed,” said I, ‘and why not?” 

“Ttis, in point of fact,” said he, ‘‘ because there are no children.” 

“ No children,” I exclaimed, “and why not? ” 

“The commissioners discovered that men were about the 
most costly product of the country,” he replied. ‘‘ During long 
years of infancy they had to be fed and cared for, and could do 
nothing; and to clothe and teach them was also a tremendous la- 
bor and expense: while, on the other hand, a cow, ox, or horse 
was serviceable or fit for food in a few years. So the commis- 
sioners determined that it was easier to produce other animals, 
and cheaper to get men already full grown from over the seas. 
The birth of children had already fallen off greatly, for the com- 
missioners had been long opposed to encouraging a surplus of 
population, and by judiciously strangling or drowning such chil- 
dren as appeared, the product soon ceased. The scheme worked 
admirably, with the exception that the stupid people over the 
seas cannot now be induced to come here.” 

“Then,” said I, in amazement, ‘you have no grown people, 
either?” 

“No,” said he, ‘none whatever. The commissioners sur- 
vived everybody else, and I survived them, and you see in me all 
the theoretical beauties of free-trade philosophy reduced to prac- 
tice, and perfectly illustrated.” 

More amazed than ever, I scrutinized my companion more 
closely, and now observed that what I had taken for a neat dress 
of animal fur was really his own skin, covered with a growth of 
hair, and discolored in places by exposure to the weather. I no- 
ticed, too, for the first time, that the papers which had helped to 
impress me with his literary character were a copy of the New 
York Evening Post, and the last Report of the Cobden Club. 

“Dear professor,” said I, “I observe that the country of 
Laissez Faire still maintains some trade with the outer world; 
yet, as you at this time seem to produce nothing, I am at a loss to 
know what you give in exchange for your favorite literature.” 

“It is sent to me gratis by the F'ree-Trade League,” he re- 

lied. 
r At this moment I heard a distant noise, which grew in in- 
tensity until I recognized a sound which belongs not to the coun- 
try of Laissez Faire—it was a steam whistle. While puzzling 
over this incongruity, with a sudden jerk the cars stopped, and I 
awoke from my dream. 








LINES MADE AT THE ROSE TREE. 


HAT may be, or what hath been 
Rarer than the Rose-Tree Inn ? 

Here be overarching trees 
Under which to lounge at ease, 
Letting fancy roam at will 
O’er encircling vale and hill ; 
Here be porches wide and low 
Fit for pacing to and fro 
Or for shadowing tilted chairs 
Set to take the twilight airs ; 
Here be cool and cosy rooms 
Where the fire-light fills the glooms 
Thick with phantoms, shadow-wrought, 
Till the evening lamp is brought 
And the specters fade to naught. 


Specters! how may specters hide 

Where good-cheer and mirth abide ? 

Look you! an’ the oil were spent, 

And the logs no longer lent 

Flame or ember to illume 

This, the Rose-Tree’s feasting room ,— 

Such a warmth would lurk withal 

In a well-tuned madrigal, 

Such a quenchless light divine 

Sparkle in this amber wine, 

Such bright beacons burn atip 

Fragrant weeds ’twixt lip and lip, 

That—tho’ stars possessed the sky—- 

Ye, true fellows, ye and I 

Could the foulest shades defy. 
CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 











REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. By Edmund Venables, M. A., Precentor 
and Canon Residentiary of Lincoln Cathedral. Pp. 191 and 
xxxv. London: Walter Scott. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. (Great Writers. Edited by Prof. Eric 8S. Robertson, 
M.A. Vol. XX.) 

ok this cheap and tasteful series of literary biographies Prof. 

Robertson seems to have been fairly successful in obtaining 
good writers. That of Coleridge by Hall Caine for instance, is far 
superior to the more pretentious volume in the series of “ English 

Authors,” and is indeed about the best and fairest book on the 

poet that the public has access to. That of Charlotte Bronté has 

the merits the public at once recognized in the author’s “ Obiter 

Dicta.” That of Keats by Mr. W. M. Rossetti is a real addition 

to the literature of the subject. And this of Bunyan by Canon 

Venables is as good a piece of work as any brief and popular bi- 

ography we have seen recently. 

‘The biographer of Bunyan is at no loss for materials. First 
of all there is his ‘Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” 
which Mr. Venables well calls “ that marvellous piece of religious 
autobiography, without counterpart except in the Confessions of 
St. Augustine.” Then there are supplementary glimpses of his 
life and times in many of his voluminous writings, not excepting 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” itself. Besides this his life has occupied 
such writers as Southey, Coleridge, Kingsley, and Froude, and in 
our own days an exhaustive biography has been published by Rev. 
Dr. Brown of his own religious denomination, and has reached its 
third edition already. Canon Venables is well suited to put these 
materials and results toa popular use, He is in sympathy with 
the Puritans as far as a modern Anglican can be. He has the pa- 
tience to make a pretty thorough examination of the sources. 
And he has a lively conception of Bunyan’s personality, and of 
the background of his life. Like Mr. Froude, he is rather inclined 
to minimize the sufferings for conscience’ sake that Bunyan en- 
dured in histwo imprisonments. And not being a first-hand stu- 
dent of Luther, he has not the right standpoint for a just estimate 
of Bunyan’s theology, for the dreamer of Bedford is the most pro- 
nounced Lutheran in the Euglish theology of his century. 

That Bunyan was not come of gypsy or tinker stock, but of 
a decayed family whose residence at Elstow can be traced up to 
the twelfth century; that he saw very little service in the Com- 
monwealth army, and was not at the siege of Leicester; that the 
Elstow parish church showed very little trace of Puritan law and 
usage even in the Commonwealth times, and the manners of the 
village just as little; and that after his appearance as a preacher 
he at once became a man of such note as to account for the bitter 
persecution to which he was subjected by the local magistrates 
and their clerk Paul Cobb, are among the facts brought out by re- 
cent investigation. Very interesting in this connection is the re- 
cently recovered warrant for his second arrest in 1674 (5), at the 
instigation of Dr. William Foster, a local official of the Church 
courts, and a bitter persecutor of non-conformity. The document 
is signed by no less than thirteen justices of the peace, and its 
clean condition is evidence of the promptness with which it was 
executed. Thanks to Dr. John Owen, his imprisonment did not 
last long, only six months in fact, whereas his first was twelve 
years long. Another good friend of his, but an earlier, was Wil- 
liam Dell, chaplain in the Commonwealth Army, and author of a 
number of books frequently reprinted by the Society of Friends. 
Bunyan’s first appearance in literature and his second also was in 
opposition to the rising sect of the Quakers, who drew more of 
the Baptists than of any other denomination into their ranks. 
Yet it was Dell, whose teachings were not unlike those of George 
Fox, who welcomed him into his pulpit in spite of the frowns of 
the Puritans of the more conservative type. 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress’ has been classed among “ prison 
books,” but there is reason to believe that it was not composed in 
Bedford Jail. The first edition of the First Part appeared in 
1678, four years after the termination of the second brief impris- 
onment and seven years after the longer incarceration. Why 
should a writer as prompt and ready in giving the world his 
thoughts as Bunyan was, keep such a book by him for years after 
it was finished? He had no faith in the Horatian maxim about 
waiting nine years before publishing. His long series of volumes 
were as hot from his mind as from the press, when they reached 
their readers. Dr. Brown thinks it was begun during the second 
imprisonment and written then as far as the break which follows 
the account of the Delectable Mountains; but even this we think 
improbable. The book is not long enough to have occupied its 
author a whole year, and we see no reason to suppose that it was 
not composed after his second release. 

To this as to other volumes of this series, there is appended a 
very full bibliography by Mr. John P. Anderson of the British 
Museum. As might be expected it is less complete in the Amer- 
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ican department than in the English. Thus it has no mention of 
the edition—not complete—of his works issued by the American 
Baptist Publication Society. The list of editions of his great book 
is very long, but it hardly can be complete. The best edition is 
that illustrated by C. Bennett and with an Introduction by 
Charles Kingsley. The illustrations are mostly physiognomical 
studies collected in the Midland shires of England, where Bunyan 
lived. Some of them are very powerful. Mr. Anderson does not 
attempt to give an account of the translations of Bunyan. Among 
the Germans he, of all the Puritans, ranks next to Baxter in pop- 
ularity, and the business of translating him was begun in the 
seventeenth century. 





Book oF DAy DreAms. By Charles Leonard Moore. Philadel- 

phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1888. 

In this long introspective poem of a hundred stanzas in the 
Shakespearian sonnet form the author plunges up and down 
through the cloudy mysteries of existence. The thought of the 
poem is so disconnected in form that it is difficult to find the se- 
quence of ideas on a single reading, and there is the same dis- 
jointed, abrupt striking of a single string, which becomes so 
fatiguing to the mind in a continuous reading of ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 
Beginning with delight in the pride of Thought, and the solitary 
possession of his own soul, he winds up with the despairing con- 
fession that Thought has lifted his feet from the firm earth and 
has left him suspended in mid-air, with nosure resting place. The 
last stanza of the poem, which embodies this idea is the finest of 
the whole, and is really striking: 

O eagle, flown beyond this faded day, 
The height is won, thou hast thine heart’s desire; 
A wider ether would thy wings essay, 
And the fire in thee sought the source of fire. 
Now is the end, now night thy gaze restrainest, 
On vacant space thy plumes can beat no more, 
Beyond thou canst not, and beneath disdainest, 
“Thou hold’st devoured the deeps thou hast passed o’er. 
What is there left? In narrow circles flying, 
To wheel forever on this verge of life, 
Or solemn-souled and sure, and fate defying, 
Sweep in proud splendor past the shores of strife, 
Ages on ages hence perchance to fall 
Or to make covert and discover all ? 

Mr. Moore has easy command of this terse and vigorous form 
of verse, and his choice of words is often strong and effective, but 
he falls into the snare of the modern poet, the search for striking 
and unusual expressions. His composite adjectives are often ill- 
contrived, he uses them too freely, and sometimes they are but in- 
distinctly comprehensible. He speaks of “‘ white-statued ” maid- 
ens and “ bronze-burnished” men, of a bosom “ bronze-buried ”’ 
in hair, of 

“. . . a phantom vividwise 
Moon-brightening all the circle-heaped drifts.” 
His line— 
“T see Life’s fire-strown seeds in shuttle flow ” 
presents metaphors that would hardly bear sifting. Thereis some 
strong original thought in this volume, and considerable poetic 
feeling, though marred often by a difficulty in getting at the poet’s 
precise meaning, and by his over-elaborated style. 





THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY, and other Plays. By Hendrik Ibsen. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Havelock Ellis. Pp. xxxi. 
and 315. London: Walter Scott; New York; Thomas Whit- 
taker. (The Camelot Series. Edited by Ernest Rhys. Vol. 
XXXII.) 

Students of Norwegian literature have long recognized Ibsen 
as Bjorneson’s rival for the highest place among the modern wri- 
ters of the nation. In some respects each excels the other. 
Ibsen has nothing of the idyllic beauty and tenderness, which 
make “Arne” one of the most fascinating of books. But in 
the field for which Bjorneson has deserted that in which he made 
his great reputation,—in social philosophy and analysis,—he is 
master. And there is another field in which Bjorneson has at- 
tempted nothing. The drama of which ‘‘Lear’ is the type, the 
tragic spectacle of wrecked ideals and of minds maddened by the 
smallness and the unworthiness of tbeir fellow men, is Ibsen’s 
chosen metier. Here he has no equal in the literature of our cen- 
tury, and we hope he never will. This literary pessimism, which 
came in with Byron, and seems likely not to go out with this gen- 
eration, is powerfully impressive in the hands of a master; but it 
is neither wholesome nor true to life asa whole. Shakespeare 
fell into it for a time, and his constitutional melancholy combin- 
ing with adverse circumstences made the attack a very acute one. 
But he never rested in it as a finality ; he worked his way out of 
it, as our smaller poets seem unable to do. And able as Ibsen is 
as a dramatist, no one would think of ranking him beside Shake- 
speare. 





The three dramas of this volume, “The Pillars of Society,” 
“Ghosts,” and “An Enemy to Society,” are of the same type. 
They are dramas in prose, and therefore more amenable to trans- 
lation than his much greater works: “ Brand” and “ Per Gynt.” 
The first and the last are social plays whose interest turns upon 
the exposure of social hypocrisies Very different and far more 
powerful is “Ghosts,” in which the question of heredity is 
treated in the modern and scientific fashion. ‘“ The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes: the children’s teeth are set on edge,” the Jews 
said to Jeremiah and Ezekiel. They anticipated the naturalism 
of our own age, which sees in man nothing but a piece of nature, 
governed by natural laws, and in contact with no divine power of 
renewal. This modern point of view is Ibsen’s, and the tragic 
use he makes of its doctrine of heredity constitutes the drama 
one of the most tragic in medern literature. Even though we be- 
lieve that a falsehood underlies the theory as stated, it is impossi- 
ble not to feel its power when thus treated by a master’s hand. 
But we cannot commend any of these plays as pleasant reading. 

To do justice to Ibsen’s greatest work, we should have trans- 
lations of the two plays we have named above, and also of his 
drama on Norwegian history, “ The Claimants of the Crown.” 
The portraits of Bishop Nicholas and Duke Skule in the latter 
are among his greatest creations. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. New Edition. Volume II. Beau- 
gency toCataract. Pp. 828. $3.00. London and Edinburgh: 
W.&R. Chambers. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
The second volume of the new edition of Chambers’s com- 

pletes the matter under the letter B, and advances'a short dis- 

tance into C. There are many important articles in this: of bi- 
ographies those of Beethoven, Berkeley, Bismarck, Browning, 

Bunyan, Burke, Burns, Byron, Calvin, and Carlyle; of geograph- 

ical description, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Brittany, Bur- 

mah, California, Canada, Cape Colony, Cashmere, and Caspian 

Sea ; in science there are Bee, Biology, Bird, Botany, Brain, But- 

terfly, Carbon, and others; and in special fields, Bible, Bibliogra- 

phy, Bimetallism, Blind, British Museum, Buddhism, Calculus, 

Canon Law, Capital Punishment, Cataract, etc. The bare enumera- 

tion of these to any student or evenan ordinary reader for informa- 

tion tells at once how much of value there is to him in the single 
volume, and a glance down the list of the writers enforces this 
lesson. It is Sir George Grove who writes of Beethoven, Andrew 

Lang of Burns, George Saintsbury of Byron, Principal Tulloch of 

Calvin, Prince Krapotkine of the Caspian Sea. Sir John Lubbock 

has given aid in the preparation of Bee, and Professor Vambéry 

of Bokhara,—and these are but a few of the more prominent 
names in a long list of men who have special qualifications for the 
work they have done. 

Several of the articles relating to this country have been writ- 
ten here, and are copyright by the Messrs. Lippincott Co. 
These are: Beecher, Boston, Brooklyn, John Brown, Charlies F. 
Browne, (““Artemus Ward’), W. C. Bryant, James Buchanan, 
Buffalo, Benj. F. Butler, John C. Calhoun, California, Cambridge, 
and Cascade Range. The author of the article on California is 
Dr. Chas. W. Greene; other authors’ names are not given. 

The maps in the volume, six in number, are all good, but 


‘that of Cape Colony and South Africa, and that of Burmah, Siam, 


and Annam are specially important as adding to the popular 
stock of knowledge concerning these romote countries. 





LAMARTINE: Selected poems from Premiérés et Nouvelles Médi- 


tations. Edited with Biographical Sketch and Notes by 


George O. Curme. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1888. 

Mr. Curme, who is professor of German and French at Cornell 
College, Iowa, has prepared a students’ edition of selections from 
Lamartine’s Méditations. The poems chosen very fairly repre- 
sent the lyric style of one of the most productive and rhetorical 
of French poets. To know Lamartine in his entirety is a formid- 
able matter as his complete works fill forty volumes, but this hand- 
ful gathered from the overflowing harvest contains some of the 
most beautiful and genuinely emotional of his poems. Mr. Curme 
is an enthusiastic admirer of the poet and has added a little bio- 
graphical sketch. One or two sentences will give an idea of 
the manner and value of this introduction. “At the tomb of the 
loved one hissou! found the largest horizon that it had yet beheld. 
His elastic and sympathetic feelings formed a spring-board that 
hurled him into space”—whence it is to be hoped the poet ultimate- 
ly descended in safety. Some of the notes, explaining the circum- 
stances under which each poem was written, might be of use to the 
student, but many of them are purely grammatical in character, 
and deal with idoms so simple and common that any one who 
should need these notes would scarcely read Lamartine with 
pleasure or profit. Students’ text-books are now so often the fin- 
ished work of accomplished scholars that these selections from 
Lamertine can only take a very secondary rank among them. 
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CHEMICAL PROBLEMS. By J. P. Grabfield, Ph. D., and P. S. 

Burns, B.S. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

This little book evidently represents the gatherings of experi- 
ence on the part of the authors, who are both instructors in Chem- 
istry inthe Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at Boston. It 
includes firstly, a series of problems classified under some twenty 
headings which cover very well the ground of chemical physics 
and what is termed stoichcometry or the calculation of results 
from chemical reactions; and secondly, a series of the examination 
papers that have been given at the Institute of Technology at 
various dates from 1867 to the present year. 

The classification of the problems is a simple and natural one 
and they appear to be well chosen with a view of developing 
thought and self-reliance on the part of the student. The series 
of problems on reactions on pp. 27 and 28 are especially well cal- 
culated to develop a student’s powers. The title-page is faced by 
a table of the periodic system of the elements, without which no 
modern teaching book on chemistry would be complete. The 
book is convenient in size and will no doubt be popular with stu- 
dents preparing for examination either at the Institute of Tech- 
nology or elsewhere. Beka. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


A NEW volume is issued of Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s stories, 

which having done varied duty in periodicals will be greeted 
here with renewed pleasure by the admirers of this author. The 
collection is scarcely as representative of the Stockton humor as 
the one previously published—“The Bee man of Orn,” &c.,—but 
it has some good matter. The longest story in the book “Amos 
Kilbright” is hardly the best. It narrates the adventures of a ma- 
terialized spirit, and the subject is rather gruesome for humorous 
treatment. We prefer to this the whim of the sketch called “The 
Reversible Landscape.’ Another happy effort is the old article 
called “Plain Fishing’ in which Mr. Stockton’s “easy manners” are 
seen to good advantage. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 

Recent issues of Cassell’s National Library are (1) ‘‘ Essays 
and Tales” by Joseph Addison, chiefly from The Spectator. (2) 
Lives of the English Poets, Addison, Savage, and Swift,” by Samuel 
Johnson. That of Savage is one of the most spirited pieces that 
the Aristarchus of the eighteenth century ever wrote. It is based 
on personal knowledge of the man, and is the outpouring of just 
wrath at the treatment Savage received. (3) ‘‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” by William Shakespeare, by no means the greatest 
of his works, and lacking the infinite wit of the other Falstaffian 
plays, but amusing through its Welsh Parson, and attractive for 
the sake of sweet Mrs. Anne Page. Prof. Morley traces the plot 
through Italian literature. (4) “ The Schoolmaster,” by Roger 
Aecscham, one of the most delightful books on pedagogics in any 
language. It exhibits the ideas of his time about learning and 
schooling, and it also gives us many glimpses of contemporary 
life, the most beautiful being that of Lady Jane Grey reading her 
Plato in the summer-house, while the rest of the household are 
hunting in the park. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association of Philadelphia, de- 
siring to encourage the study of Hebrew literature, offered in the 
summer of 1886 a prize of $50 for the best essay on the Principles 
of Ethics in the sayings contained in the book of Proverbs, with 
an inquiry into the social conditions which they reflect. The prize 
was awarded to Mr. S. Sekles, of New York, with honorable men- 
tion of the Rev. Granville Ross Pike, of Clayville, New York. 
The essays of these two gentlemen have recently been issued in 
the shape of a neat pamphlet. Though not fully realizing the sub- 
ject, they are a credit to the authors and to the Association which 
caused them to see the light. 

There are unusually early evidences of an actiye holiday sea- 
son. The movement does not often begin in the first weeks of 
October, but we have announced the early appearance of various 
holiday books and some attractive volumes have already come 
from the press. Here for example is ‘‘The Book of Christmas,” 
by T. K. Hervey. (Roberts Brothers). The greatest of all holidays 
is in it treated from every point of view, grave or gay. It gives a 
good account of the legends, traditions, observances, customs, 
frolics, etc., of Christmas time,—entirely from the English stand- 
point, it is true, but so fully as to make the theme very vivid. 
The book is a handsome one despite the rather indifferent illus- 


trations. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers also put out in good season an ex- 
cellent fairy story called ‘‘ Prince Vance,” which both from its 
merits and its comely appearance will certainly be a favorite in 
the Christmas running. ‘Prince Vance” was written by Arlo 
Bates and Eleanor Putnam, the last named writer having been,— 
she is now deceased,—the wife of Mr. Bates. It is a particularly 


pretty story of the kind which Mr. Stockton used to furnish in 
abundance but which he has latterly neglected. It has the kindly 





bantering style of which children are fond, and it is rich in inven- 
tion and incident. Mr. Frank Myrick’s pictures are a decided 
help to the book. 

“Christmas With Grandma Elsie,” by Martha Finley, 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), is a pretty little domestic tale for children, 
of a religious,—yet not unduly severe,—tone, and teaching perti- 
nent lessons of obedience, charity, and forbearance. Mrs. Finley 
has earnestness and an agreeable style. 

“Uncle Willis” has edited two more standard juveniles for 
the Lee & Shepard series of books for youngest readers,—‘* Mother 
Goose” and “Songs for Our Darlings,” the latter containing 
many of the most familiar and best poems of babyhood. Both 
volumes are well illustrated and well made generally. 

“A Recoiling Vengence’” (Appleton’s Town and Country Li- 
brary) is by Frank Barrett author of those bright books “His 
Helpmate” and ‘‘ The Great Hesper,” both of which were favor- 
ably noticed in this place. ‘A Recoiling Vengence” is as good as 
either of its predecessors. Everything in this series so far, it may 
be said by the way, has been worthy of attention. This latest 
story is supposed to be told by an old lawyer ; it embodies the fa- 
miliar idea of the checkmating of a nearly successful piece of ras- 
cality, but it is given freshness by its vivacity of manner. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A*® illustrated history of the Republican party, from its origin 
to the present year, by E. V. Smalley, is to be published by 
John B. Alden, New York. 

“Gospel Sermons” is the title of a volume by Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, announced for publication by Robert Carter & Bros. 

James Whitcomb Riley’s poems are to be reprinted in Lon- 
don under the title “‘Old Fashioned Verses.” 

‘“*Max O’Rell” has completed his book about Amefica, but 
has not yet begun the translation into English. His wife is to as- 
sist in this work. The French, English, and American editions 
will be issued simultaneously. 

Mr. William Carleton attributes his escape from early death 
by consumption to daily and persistent inflation of the lungs with 
fresh air. He is now forty-two years old. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie’s counterblast to the German medicos is 
to be published October 15. It will appear simultaneously in 
London, Paris, and Berlin, and on Sunday, the 14th, the New York 
Sun will contain the whole work. Though Sir Morell has had 
many restrictions imposed on him, the book will be interesting not 
only to doctors but to the public, and the medical details are made 
intelligible by illustrations. A formidable mass of statistics has 
been collected. 

Having seen his new work on Shakespeare through the press 
in London, Mr. Gerald Massey comes to the United States on a 
lecturing tour. 

The new volume of the ‘“ Eminent Women Series,” as we 
have already stated, will be a “‘ Life of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing,” by Mr. John H. Ingram, editor of the series, The book, 
which is the first life of Mrs. Browning ever published, is said to 
— a large amount of biographical information new to the 
public. 

“The Wit and Wisdom of George Meredith” is the title of a 
book announced by Roberts Brothers, which will no doubt be of 
interest to many people just now. It will contain a portrait and 
a biographical and critical introduction. 

The American Bookseller for September 15th is the special 
“ Fall Announcement number,” giving this valuable journal’s cus- 
tomary full record of American publishing. 

A series of leaflets for the guidance of students of English 
Literature of the nineteenth century, prepared by Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, Prof. of English Literature at Wellesley College, will 
be issued by D. C. Heath & Co. this month. The Tennyson, 
George Eliot, Hawthorne, and Longfellow papers are now ready. 

M. Alphonse Daudet is visiting London to arrange for bring- 
ing out a full English translation of his works. 

Two volumes of collected essays from the pen of the late 
Mark Pattison will soon be issued from the Clarendon press, 

Mr. G. W. Petter, who died lately at Bournemouth, England, 
was one of the original partners in the publishing firm of Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin. Whilst it is quite true that John Cassell was the 
originator of the cheap, sound, and useful literature that has now 
emanated for so many years from La Belle Sauvage Yard, he would 
have made but small progress in carrying out his excellent ideas 
if he had not been fortunate enough to meet with Messrs. Petter 
and Galpin. They it was who gave practical shape to John Cas- 
sell’s ideas who made it possible for him to provide intellectual 
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food at a low price for the working classes ; and who put the mat- 
ter on a sound commercial basis, and, therefore, made it lasting. 
Both Mr. Petter and Mr. Galpin were as enthusiastic as Mr. Cas- 
sell, and were equally anxious to be the means of providing cheap 
and good literature. But they were also good business men. 
Hence the success of the ideas originated by John Cassell. 

Wilhelm Hertz, Berlin, will publish this fall, the second vol- 
ume of the Memoirs of the Duke of Coburg. It promises to be 
fully as instructive and entertaining as the first volume. 


Robert Buchanan will soon publish his autobiography under 
the title “A Poet’s Pilgrimage.” 

A translation of “ Faust’? into modern Greek has just ap- 
peared at Athens. 

A prize of one hundred and fifty dollars will be awarded by 
the American Economic Association for the best essay on ‘“ The 
Evil Effects of Unrestricted Immigration.’ This prize is offerred 
by America, the new Chicago weekly, and the essay will be known 
as the ‘America Prize Essay.” Any person is eligible to competi- 
tion, provided his article does not exceed 25,000 words, and is re- 
ceived by the Secretary of the Association before April 31st, 1889. 
Each essay must be type-written, signed by a fictitious name, and 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the name assumed 
as well as the address of the author. 


Mr. Andrew Lang is about to publish “‘ Letters on Literature,” 
being mainly made up from articles contributed by him to the 
Independent. 

Mr. Grant Allen has in press a work on “‘ Force and Energy,” 
written some years ago. Its main theory has been incorporated 
in Mr. Edward Clodd’s ‘‘ Story of Creation.” 

Mr. Alfred R. Conkling, nephew of the late Senator Roscoe 
Conkling, is examining the letters and papers of his uncle, for 
use in a biography which he intends to publish next year. 

Two of the principal novels of the autumn publishing season 
will be “ The Legacy of Cain,” by Wilkie Collins, and “ Through 
the Long Night,” by Mrs. Lynn Linton, both of which are to 
appear this month. 

Mr. J. H. Shorthouse will have a new novel out with Mac- 
millans’ before the year ends. 

An English translation of Oscar Mendin’s elaborate biography 
of the late Emperor William, which was published at Stuttgart 
in 1882, will shortly appear. The work, of which a new German 
edition is in preparation, has been brought down to the death of 
the Emperor. The original edition was practically an autobiog- 
raphy, as the proofs were carefully revised and annotated by the 
Emperor himself. 

The King of Portugal, who translated ‘‘ Hamlet” into Portu- 
gese some time ago, has just published a translation of “ The 
Merchant of Venice”. The monarch is a poet, a linguist, and a 
musical virtuoso. 

The book which Mrs. Molesworth has written, and which 
Mr. Walter Crane has illustrated for the holiday season, is enti- 
tled ‘“‘A Christmas Posy.” 

A new edition of the ‘ Rubaiyat”’ of Omar Khayyam is being 
prepared by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It will contain not only 
the translation by Fitzgerald, made familiar by the edition of last 
year, but another translation by the same hand made some years 
previously. The object of this duplicate arrangement seems not 
very clear. 

A quarto volume, entitled “ Bindings in the British Museum 
remarkable for their Beauty and Historic Interest,” will be issued 
in November. It will contain (by permission of the Trustees) 
sixty-four reproductions of the finest book-covers in the national 
collection, with descriptions by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, F.S. A. 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will be the publishers. At the same 
time a French edition will be issued by Messrs. Gruel & Engel- 
man. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell is about to follow Canon Ainger’s fine 
edition of the “‘ Essays of Elia,’’ with an edition prepared by him- 
self and to contain etchings by Herbert Railton. 

The Euclid Publishing Company of Chicago will issue in a few 
days ‘The History of the Bank of England,” by Joseph Hume 
Francis. Mr. Francis, it is claimed, has spared no exertion or re- 
search in his work, and on account of the important part the Bank 
of England has played in the financial world for upwards of two 
hundred years the work should be one of interest. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, have projected a ten- 
volume edition of what they call ‘‘The D’Artagnan Romances,”’ 
of the elder Dumas, meaning * The Three Musketeers,” and its 
various sequels. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co., London, are preparing a trans- 
lation of Guimps’s “ Life of Pestalozzi,” but before the work is is- 





sued will print in a cheap form a short account of this educator 
and his work. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


A NEW novel by Henry James will be a feature of the Atlantic 
Monthly next year. It will begin in the January number. 


The publication was announced in London for the Ist of this 
month, of the first number of a religious monthly to be called The 
Church News. No party questions are to be discussed in it. 


The Woman’s World is to be enlarged, beginning with the 
November number. We are glad to note such evidence of pros- 
perity, and yet this periodical needs condensation rather than en- 
largement. It is unwieldy in its present shape, nor are its con- 
tents, in which the creature man is practically eliminated, fully 
representative of the world of woman. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. are to be the American publishers of the 
Classical Review, printed in London, and which includes among 
its contributors some of the most eminent classical scholars of 
Great Britain. American scholars are to be associated in the 
editorship. 


A new periodical projected for this autumn is The American 
Queen, an illustrated monthly for women to be published by Rand, 
Avery &Co., Boston. It will be a handsome magazine of 75 pages. 


The next work of Mr. W. D. Howells for the Harpers will 
appear not in the magazine but in the Weekly. It will be a novel 
to run the better part of a year. 


Lester Wallack’s second article of ‘“* Memories of the Last 
Fifty Years,” in Scribner’s for November, will contain reminis- 
cences of Charles Kean, Ellen Tree, Laura Keene, William E. 
Burton, and many others, with portraits. There will also bea 
full-page portrait of Mr. Wallack and his granddaughter, taken 
during the past summer. 


General Lew Wallace expects even more from his tragedy 
“Commodus,” which is to appear in Harper’s Magazine early in 
the new year, than “ Ben Hur” did for his reputation. 


The latest addition to the list of Volapik journals is the Van 
Kua Tung Hua, published in China. It prints the Chinese charac- 
ters and the translation in Volapik. 


The first number of Our Young Folks’ Monthly has appeared, 
and makes a good impression. Mr. S. R. Winchell of Chicago is 
its managing editor. 

The first number of Paris Illustré, with text in English, sent 
out in this country by the International News Company, has on 
its first page a very charming picture of Mrs. Cleveland, and 
folded within, as a supplement, a double-page portrait of the 
President. Both are in color, admirably done, and both after 
portraits by Toussaint. Another two-page portrait is ‘‘ Heavy 
Weather,” a coast scene, after a painting by Eugéne Berthelon. 
The literary contents are readable, but light: Paris Gossip, a 
story “All about a Bridge,” and a sketch (and criticism) of sum- 
mer life at the French seaside. The latter two are illustrated 
with great spirit, and obviously it is the pictures which we are 
likely to care most for in this publication. A portrait of General 
Harrison is promised soon. 

A series of excellent articles on the economic questions now 
at issue is appearing in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. One 
of them was reprintedin THE AMERICAN of last week. In the issue 
from which it was taken, (September 29), the Newspaper had an 
interesting supplement liberally illustrated, showing some of the 
new industrial life of the South, in Georgia and Alabama. 








ART NOTES. 

Sine Pottery and Porcelain Exhibition instituted by the Penn- 

sylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, and an- 
nounced last week in this column, will be opened in Memorial 
Hall, Fairmount Park, on Tuesday next, 16th inst., to continue 
open until Tuesday, November 13. In the competition, the 
prizes, which amount in all to $420, will be awarded for the best 
work exhibited, the stipulations being that it shall be American, 
whether original designs or modifications or copies of existing 
works. The awards shall be to the artisans actually doing the 
work, employers receiving certificates of the awards. They are 
to be made by experts of acknowledged competence and integ- 
rity, not directly interested in the competition. The points to be 
considered are originality and beauty of design, excellence of 
workmanship, and appropriateness of decoration. Workmen and 
amateurs, men and women, resident in the United States, com- 
pete on equal terms. 

A few years ago, a competition of this kind would have been 
overwhelmed with amateur work of the direful plaque and sickly 
saucer variety, but the potter’s art has passed through this imma- 
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ture stage, the teething and measles period of early years, and 
has entered upon a career of progress, giving every promise of 
high attainments. The collection at Memorial Hall should and 
doubtless will include examples of good work and artistic design, 
worthy to be compared with the products of the best schools in 
France, Germany and England. 

The Boston Museum of the Fine Arts is said to have the 
largest and best Oriental collection in America, and its stores have 
further been enriched by two valuable acquisitions within the past 
few days. The most important of these is a collection of Japan- 
ese paintings made by Professor Feuellosa, of Tokio, bought by 
Mr. Weld for the Museum. The other is the collection of Japan- 
ese bronzes, wood and ivory carvings and bric-a-brac made by Dr. 
Sturgis Bigelow. The Boston museum is certainly well favored by 
the Orientalists. 

The current annual exhibition of the Cincinnati Art Associa- 
tion indulges in the luxury of an illustrated catalogue, an expense 
which seems hardly justified by results. Philadelphia artists make 
a very good showing in the collection,--better, indeed, than they 
did at the last exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy. Wm. 
Sartain, upon whom Philadelphia still maintains a claim, is repre- 
sented by his “ Nubian Sheik ” and two oriental landscapes. 
Peter Moran has a large landscape with figures, ‘‘ Down the Aroya 
to Santa Fé,” also his “ Fall Plowing,” well known by the repro- 
duction in black and white, and a more recent work entitled ‘“‘Pas- 
ture Land.” In the black and white department the same artist 
has a number of etchings and drawings. Thos. B. Craig contrib- 
utes the “‘ Passing Shower,’’ which has been seen and admired 
here, and an August subject, ‘Summer Afternoon.” Sarah Levis 
has a shore scene, “ Boats at Rest,” and a Breton study, ‘‘ Gourney 
Farm.” Charles Linford sends a landscape called ‘‘ September 
Evenings,” which, if it is the one shown at the Academy, is a very 
strong picture. J. L. Williams sends “ The Old Homestead,” and 
his neighbor, Lavinia Effinghousen, who seems to have taken to 
picture making in earnest, has two titles, “‘ The Day is Done,” and 
‘‘The Christmas Box.” The other Philadelphia contributors are 
D. Wilson Jordan, Xanthus Smith, H. Herzog, and W. M. Har. 
nett. 

In Mr. Wanamaker’s Book News fer October, the principal 
article is a sketch, by Mr. John V. Sears, of the history of book 
illustrations. Coming down to our own day, and speaking of the 
revolution in processes wrought by the use of the camera, he says: 
“ The camera enfranchises the artist from the limitations of the 
block. He can make his picture in any way he pleases, of such 
size and by such means as best suit his purpose, and the sun will 
put every touch on the block, ready for the engraver’shand. The 
new school has effected a revolution, the final results of which 
cannot be foreseen ; but from present indications it appears that 
these young American illustrators have the future of their beau- 
tiful art in their own keeping.” 

The bronze statue of Longfellow, by Franklin Simmons, was 
unveiled at Portland, Maine, on the 29th of last month. Itis larger 
than life-size and stands in a little triangular plot of ground at the 
intersection of State, Pine and Congress streets. The poet is 
seated in an armchair, on the back of which rests his right hand, 
while the left isin his lap and holds a scrollof paper. Thestatue 
and pedestal cost $12,000, and the first subscription came in 1882 
from T. W. Brockelhurst of Heybury Hall, near Macclesfield, 
England, who sent $5. Up to the 8th of September there was 
lacking $2,000, but the whole sum was secured in a few days. 

The Art Age will have as the supplements to its next three 
issues, (October, November, December), three colored plates. 
The first is to be a reproduction of an oil painting by Chester A. 
Loomis, “The Milkmaid.” The size of this is 24 by 18 inches, 
being, the Age says, “‘by far the largest supplement of the kind 
ever issued by an American periodical.” The September number 
gives a full page to a very striking design in old oak for a ball- 
room at South Bethlehem, Pa., drawn by Henry Neu. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


PAPER was read recently before the Paris Academy of Sci- 
A ences by M. Lavasseur on ‘“ Centenarians now living in 
France.” Of 184 cases —_. 101 were found to be totally 
without any proof of their alleged age ; of the 83 cases remaining, 
16 possessed authentic records of birth and baptism. One of the 
latter was born in Spain and baptised August 20, 1770. All the 
others were reported as being between 100 and 105, except a 
widow who claimed tobe 112. Of the 83 mentioned above, women 
formed a large majority, there being 52 women to31 men. There 
were but few married couples, 6 male and 16 female celibates, 23 
widowers and 41 widows. M. Lavasseur estimates the chances of 
a person’s becoming a centenarian in the nineteenth century are 
as one in 18,800. 








One of the clearest descriptions of the atmospheric disturban- 
ces which produce thunder has been made by Mr. Hirn. He 
says: “ The air traversed by a flash of lightuing is suddenly 
raised to a high temperature and its volume therefore increased. 
The column of air thus heated may be several miles long, and as 
lightning is practically instantaneous, the sound bursts forth from 
the whole column at once. To an observer, therefore, the begin- 
ning of the clap gives the minimum distance of the lightning, 
and the length of the clap gives proportionately the length 
of the column.” Photographs that have been taken show 
that lightning does not as a rule take a zigzag course, such 
as is conventionally used to represent a flash on canvas. Its 
course is much more erratic and sinuous, its construction more 
complicated, and pictures have been obtained of dark flashes 
whose raison d’etre has not satisfactorily been accounted for. 

In an admirable address before the British Association on the 
—_ subject of the achievements of electrical science, Mr. W. 

. Preece spoke of the various causes of errors in the transmis- 
sion of telegraphic messages. He said: “A flash of lightning in 
America may cause an extra dot in Europe, and [in the Morse 
system] man becomes war. An earthquake in Japan may send a 
dash through France, and life would become wife. A wild goose 
flying against a telegraph wire might drive it into momentary 
contact with another wire, and sight might become night. Nine- 
tenths of the errors made, however, are due to the execrable cal- 
igraphy of the present day. As a matter of fact, the telegraphist 
delivers to the editor of a newspaper ‘copy’ far more accurate 
than the first proof of his own leader submitted by the printer. 
The quantity of news transmitted is enormous; an average of 1,- 
538,270 words are delivered per day. At the recent Republican 
Convention in Chicago, 500,000 words were sent in one night; 
and when Mr. Gladstone introduced his celebrated Home Rule 
bill, April 8, 1886, 1,500,000 words were sent from the Central 
Telegraph Office in London.” 

A very important and interesting geographical exploring ex- 
pedition started from the vessel Jason, on July 17, on the east 
coast of Greenland. The party consists of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 
and five others. Their intention is to cross Greenland from east 
to west in latitude 65° 2’ W., heading for Disco Bay on the west 
coast. The expedition has every prospect of success. Mountains 
6,000 feet high characterize the east coast,and from there west- 
ward the land is inclined, rendering travel on sledges and ski much 
more rapid. The prevailing winds, also, are from west to east, 
and if the suow is in a dry condition rapid progress is almost as- 
sured. The expedition, it is hoped, will clear up the question of 
the existence of an interior fertile “oasis,” firmly believed in by 
the natives, and by some thought to be indicated by the disap- 
pearance of raindeer and birds inland at certain periods of the 
year. For financial support the undertaking is indebted to Mr. 
Augustus Gamel, of Copenhagen. 


An extended article in Science conveys the information that 
the final survey for the location of the Nicaragua ship canal 
has just been completed, the results only slightly differing from 
those of the survey of 1885. The route as now mapped out extends 
from Greytown on the Atlantic coast to Brito on the Pacific, a 
distance of 169.67 miles. By means of the large Lake Nicaragua, 
the smaller basins of Deseado, San Francisco, Machado and Tola, 
and the river San Juan, a distance of 140.78 miles of free naviga- 
tion is obtained, leaving only 28.89 miles of actual excavation to 
be made. The Deseado and Tola basins were not included in the 
former surveys. Estimates of the cost of the canal have not as 

et been completed, but the estimates of the survey of 1885— 
364,036,197—are thought to be too liberal for the new route. In 
the foregoing estimate, 25 per cent. for contingencies is included. 

That the results of the British purchase of the Suez Canal 
have not all been favorable to Great Britain was indicated in an 
address before the geographical section of the British Association 
by Sir C. W. Wilson. The results of the opening of the Canal have 
been three. They are (1) Odessa, Trieste, Venice and Marseilles are 
becoming centres of distribution of the Eastern products which by 
the old Cape route formerly were carried to England for distribu- 
tion. (2) Vessels unfit for a Cape voyage have been constructed, 
so that in case of the seizure of the Canal by a hostile power, Eng- 
lish Eastern trade would be paralyzed. (3) The Indians have en- 
tered the market in competition with the English workman. 
These indications are useful as pointing out what important re- 
sults might be expected from the opening of an Isthmus canal at 
Panama, if that were possible. There would no doubt be a gene- 
ral redistribution of centres of trade following such a redrrange- 
ment of the trade channels. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue CouRTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
With illustrations by Boughton, Merrill, Reinhart, Perkins, Hitchcock, 
Shapleigh and others. Pp. 84. $6.00. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

A MopERN ADAM AND EvEINAGARDEN. By Amanda M. Douglas. Pp, 
411. $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


A Hisrory oF CHARLES THE GREAT. (Charlemagne). By J. I. Mombert, 
D.D. Pp. 564. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Books AND Men. By Agnes Repplier. Pp. 224. $1.25. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


PorTry, Comepy, AND Duty. By C. C. Everett, D. D. Pp. 315. $1.50. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 


Tue Five TALENTS OF WoMAN. A Book for Girls and Women. By the 
author of ‘“ How to be Happy Though Married,” etc. Pp. 301. $1.25. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

SPIRIT AND Lire. Thoughts for To-day. By Amory H. Bradford, D. D. 
Pp. 265. $1.00. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


PLyMoutH Putpit. Sermons Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. 4 Vols. $1.50 each. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 

Lorp Hopr’s Cuorce. A Novel. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Pp. 312 
Paper. $0.25. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

WIT AND Humor: THEIR UsE AND ABUSE. By William Mathews, LL. D., 
Pp. 397. $1.50. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

WESTMINSTER AND OTHER SERMONS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., Archbishop. Pp. 315. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
THE ADVANCE-GUARD OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By James R. Gilmore 
(Edmund Kirke’. Pp. 343. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. FROM ORIGINAL DocuMENTS. Part II. The 
Treaty of Peace, and Franklin’s Life till His Return. By Edward E. 
Hale and Edward E. Hale, Jr. Pp. 470. $3.00. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 

PRINCE VANCE. The Story of a Prince with a Court in His Box. By Elea- 
nor Putnam and Arlo Bates. Pp. 153. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Tur Book oF CuaristTMAs. Descriptive of the Customs, [Etc.] of Christ- 
mas. By Thomas K. Hervey. Pp. 356. $2.00. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

Sparrow, the Tramp. A Fable for Children. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 
Pp. 262. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

A RECOILING VENGEANCE. By Frank Barrett. Pp. 280. Paper. $0.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 








THE AUTHOR OF ROBERT ELSMERE| 


HEBE is not much doubt that until within the last five or six months, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward was unknown, save to the few. Even so short a 
time ago as 1885 her name found no place among the “Women of the 
Day.” It is quite as certain that during these five or six months not many 
English novelists have been so much talked about and discussed. With 
“Robert Elsmere,” or perhaps, to be more exact, with Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
view of it in Zhe Nineteenth Century, Mrs. Ward sprang into notoriety. To 
those who had no knowledge of her personally, her book made it clear 
that she was one who not only knew her Oxford well, but was intimate 
with Oxford life and Oxford people and Oxford traditions. It was, there- 
fore, no surprise to learn that before she became Mrs. Ward, she was a Miss 
Arnold, and that she is the granddaughter of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, the 
niece of Matthew Arnold, and the daughter of Thomas Arnold, the editor 
of many old books, the writer of “The Encyclopedia Britannica ” article 
on English Literature, and the author of a well known ‘“‘ Manual of Eng- 
lish Literature.’ Mr. Thomas Arnold, it will be remembered, became a 
Roman Catholic, and for a while was a Professor in the University at Dub- 
lin and also at the Oratory School in Birmingham. But he finally settled 
down to literary life in Oxford. 

In 1872 Miss Arnold married Mr. Thomas Humphry Ward, an Oxford 
man, and at that time a tutor of Brasenose College. Since then Mr. Ward 
has given up his tutorship and is now the art critic of the Times. His an- 
thology of English verse, popularly known as Ward’s English Poets, is per- 
haps the best in existence. Mr. and Mrs. Ward live in one of the large, old 
fashioned houses in Russell Square, near the British Museum. The Blooms- 
bury squares are so quiet and pretty, and the houses so comfortable and 
airy, and the neighborhood so comparatively convenient, that one wonders 
why so many have deserted this part of London for the out-of-the-way 
corners of Kensington and Bayswater. However, the Wards can still 
count among their neighbors Miss Christina Rossetti and Mr. William 
Michael Rossetti. Whoever does not know his Bloomsbury has but to turn 
to “‘ Robert Elsmere,” where he will find the description of Bedford Square, 
the London home of the Elsmeres, and buta two minutes’ walk from Mrs. 
Ward’s own house. Rumor now has it that Mr. and Mrs. Ward have found 
for themselves a summer home in Surrey, surely one of the prettiest coun- 
ties in all England. The place they have bought is near Haslemere, where 
Tennyson lives several months of the year, and where Mrs. Gilchrist, the 
friend of Dante Rossetti and Walt Whitman, wrote many of the letters 
which have lately been given to the world. 

Mrs. Ward has published two or three other books, less famous than 
“ Robert Elsmere,” but none appeared until after she had been married for 
several years. The first was“ Milly and Olly,” a story for children, illus- 
trated by Mrs. Alma Tadema. How strong is her love for certain parts of 
England is already shown in this very simple little tale. Her child hero 
and heroine come from Oxfordshire, and their summer journey, of which 
the story is the record, is to the Lake country where Robert Elsmere first 


1From The Critic, New York, October 6. 








met Catherine. A good deal of Mrs. Ward’s personality can be learned from 
her books. “ Milly and Olly” was published in 1831. In 1884 it was fol- 
lowed by her first novel, “ Miss Bretherton,” which made some talk at the 
time because the heroine, an actress, in certain ways suggested Miss Mary 
Anderson. There was just enough similarity to give people a chance to 
gossip. Many passages in Miss Bretherton clearly reveal Mrs. Ward’s great 
reverence for, and sympathy with, French genius and French ideals. It 
was this probably that led her to the translation of Amiel’s “ Journal I 1- 
timé,” published in 1885. The “ Journal” is of immense interest to all whe 
care for psychological problems and struggles, but it is a book preéminently 
for the few. Even Matthew Arnold’s criticism of it in one of the Euglish 
magazines could not make the translation popular. Besides her mastery of 
the French language, shown by this work, it is said that Mrs. Ward knows 
more about early Spanish literature than almost any woman living. Of 
“ Robert Elsmere,” we have already spoken. It has been reviewed in al- 
most every paper and magazine, and it bids fair to be as widely read in 
America as in England. 

We understand, by the way, that John W. Lovell Co. are on the point 
of sending—if indeed they have not already sent—a cheque for $500 to Mrs. 
Ward, on account of the sale of their unauthorized cheap reprint of her 
novel in this country; and that if the sale continues, another cheque for 
the same amount will follow it. So long as there is no international copy- 
right or “ courtesy of the trade,” its whilom substitute, there wil] doubtless 
be piracy on the high seas of literature; but Mr. Lovell’s course in the 
present instance surely gives him some right to be regarded as a “ moral 
pirate,” or at least a not wholly immoral one. 








DRIFT. 


a lige lonely Eastern ex-Mugwump, Dr. William Everett, cannot account 

himself a political force of any large dimensions. The other day he 
addressed the boys at the Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass., on the issues of 
the day. At the close of his remarks the boys took a vote with this result : 
Harrison and Morton, 81; Cleveland and Thurman,9. We can’t think of 
any better use to put Dr. Everett to than to engage him to keep right on 
making speeches on the issues of the day.—N. Y. Tribune. 





It is intimated in the daily newspapers of this city that one of our 
wealthy men, Isaiah V. Williamson, intends devoting a large part if not 
the whole of his fortune (estimated from three to twelve millions), to the 
foundation of a great industrial school for poor boys. ‘ His beneficiaries,” 
the Philadelphia Inquirer says, “are to have the benefit of a thorough 
grounding in a business education and will be turned out thorough mechan- 
ics with a perfect understanding of a profitable trade. The school will be 
governed by a board of trustees, whom Mr. Williamson, it is understood, is 
uow selecting. It is known that he has been thinking over the matter for 
several years.” 





“ Russian colonization in Central Asia is beginning to make progress,” 
says the St. James’s Gazette. ‘“ The Invalide says that there are now eigh- 
teen Russian and German Mennonite villages in the Syr Daria, counting 
864 households in all. Colonization in those regions commenced iu 1875, 
but for some years it advanced so slowly that in 1880 the colonists num- 
bered barely 200, and it is only during the last three or four years that 
there has been any notable progression. One-third of the existing villages 
were founded last year. The Central Asian Railway will no doubt have 
the effect of considerably enlarging the Russian population of the less 
— portions of the Muscovite possessions that are within reach of its 
acilities. 





Archdeacon Farrar doesn’t believe that Count Tolstoi in his unregen- 
erate days was ever quite the monster of wickedness he makes himself 
out in his autobiography. “ St. Augustine, Bunyan, Whitfield and others,” 
the English clergyman points out, “ have after their conversion used, re- 
specting their past selves, a violence of language which must not be under- 
stood from the point of view adopted by the ordinary man of the world.” 





Bradstreet’s learns from its foreign correspondent that the world’s sup- 
ply of wheat is 170,000,000 bushels short of last year. Its own statement 
of the condition in this country is that the visible supply October 1st was 
37,269,804 bushels, against 43,367,665 in 1887, and 58,493,733 in 1886. 





When Mr. Gladstone speaks at Birmingham in November an attempt 
will be made to take his speech in one of Mr. Edison’s phonographs. If suc- 
cessful the phonograph will be carried around the country and the speech 
repeated in town halls and clubs as delivered by Mr. Gladstone, in identi- 
cally his own tone and voice. The phonograph will, in fact, become a sort 
of mechanical Gladstone, multiplying his persuasive influence, and is like- 
ly to become a great educator because of the novelty of the idea.—Lond on 
dispatch. 





The Atlanta Constitution is responsible for the statements that Mrs. 
Rives-Chanler was offered over $30,000 for the manuscript of a novel; that 
Colonel R. M. Johnston is paid $300 for each of his short stories, and that 
Joel Chandler Harris has an offer of $3,000 for the novel he is writing. This 
book, which is to be called ‘‘ Aaron,” tells the story of a runaway slave. 





Professor Goldwin Smith is setting forth his personal recollections in a 
volume which will be published under the title of “‘ Observations of a 
Lengthened Experience.’’ He has abandoned his project of writing a con- 
tinuation of Macaulay’s “ History of England.” 











Bitious DisorpERs, Liver CoMPLAINTs, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, etc., 
are speedily removed by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Forty years’ use has 
proved them superior to all other remedies for the cure of the various dis- 
eases for which they are recommended. In their action they are imld and 
certain, and may be taken at any time without risk from exposure. 
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FINANCIAL. INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Guarantee Fund. . . - $2,700,000. W A iF R A V E N S 


Offers 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages on Farm and City 

Properties 

REASONS FOR INVESTING IN THE SECURITIES 
OF THIS COMPANY : 


First. Because it has had 35 years’ experience with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a single investor. 

Second. Because its conservative management is 
insured by the double liability of its stockholders. 

Third. Because nearly 500 of the most prominent 
financial, business and charitable corporations, in- 
cluding about 60 Savings Banks, 50 Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies, 70 General Church Boards and 
Churches, and 20 to 30 Insurance Companies, have in- 
vested in its loans for many years. 

Fourth. Because these loans are readily negotiable, 
easily available as collateral, and, while paying a 
good interest, can be procured at par. 

Fifth. Because the principal and interest of every 
loan are guaranteed by a fund amounting to about 
$2,700,000. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
GEO. PHILLER, President First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Central Nat’l Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney-at-law. 


_The Loans of the above Company, in amounts from 
$250 to $20,000, can be had at par and accrued interest 


from 
WILLIAM McGEORGE, Jr. 
Bullitt Building, 
Send for Pamphlet. 131-143 South 4th St., Phila. 


THE INVESTMENT COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 





Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 
on Certificates. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
men &Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 

urg. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JRr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8S. PEPPER, HENRY GC. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Authorized Cabital, - $5,000,000.00. 


OFFIcE, BULLITT BUILDING, Pina. 
135. and 137 South Fourth Street. 


General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
ties Negotiated. 











DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


Wharton Barker, 
T. Morris Perot, 


Jobn H. Converse, 


Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL 8. HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 








Importers and Manufacturers, beg: to 
announce that they have now on view 
in their Wareroom, 1105 Chestnut 
Street, a collection of the newest, 
rarest, and most original stuffs for 
Curtains, Furniture Coverings, and 
Portieres, showing unusual novelty 
in coloring and texture. 





1105 CHESTNUT 








MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WoRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 





. Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 








Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CASTINGS, chilled or not chilled. 

















SEED WAREHOUSES. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 














21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 


aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 




















